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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $1911.35. M. K., Minn., $2; E. V. T., N. Y., 
oF. 6. a. YX. 2: U.S B. Be Hi; A. F. TO. Hi 
Bw. ?., Ill, $1. Total $1919.35. 


St. JosSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $1822.00. J. S. D., Minn., $1; A. B., 
$1. Total: $1824.00. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1862.14. Total: $1862.14. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1833.55. N. N., Ind., $20; L. Mcl., Ky., $2; 
J. S., Ky., $1; V. O’B., Md., $6; L. C. K., Ind., $1; 
R. G., Cal., $1; E. J., Mich., $1; C. P. B., Ill., $1; M. W., 
Mass., $1; M. H. MacD., N. Y., $1; S. B. ¥., Si; &. 
G., Ohio., $6; C D., N. Y., $1; J. K., Ohio,$1; J. B., 
Mich., $1. Total: $1878.55. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

c/o REV. EDWARD, BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


Previously acknowl- 
a Sw 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


Previously acknowledged: $3148.80. Indiana: N.N., 
$1; Kentucky: J. J. M., $1. Total: $3150.80. 


OBITUARY 


The charity of your prayers is requested for the 
repose of the soul of the Rev. August Peckskamp. 
R, t. 2. 


Compensation 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Yesterday—I sat upon the topmost board 
Of our back-yard fence. 

I gazed and dreamed. 

I was happy. 

All around I could see faces 

That beamed upon me with love. 
Voices from neighboring yards 
Called in glad recognition. 

I gathered roses full of dew drops, 
Cast them this way and that. 

I was happy! 


Today—At a desk I sit 

Pinned fast by iron chains 
That hamper and retard all 
Efforts towards freedom. 

My body freighted with affliction 
Striving against the fate 

That has o’ertaken me. 

About me everywhere and always 
The tyranny of the dead! 

But at night 

I go with my soul 

And sit upon the topmost board 
Of our back-yard fence. 

And once again 

I am happy! 


Examine and see if, after having eaten this Divine 
Food, your heart is more detached from all that is 
not God; if the life He has produced in you has pene- 
trated to the exterior—your senses, habits, words and 
works.—Tauler. 
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Nineteen Hundred Twenty-Six 


The civil year, upon which we are now entering, 
begins propitiously with the feast of the Circumcision. 
On the octave of the Nativity of the Savior the Divine 
Infant was taken to the temple to be circumcised, as 
was prescribed by the law of Moses for every male 
child. It was on this first visit to the temple, the 
house of His Father, that the Child Jesus shed the 
first drops of His redeeming Blood. In the Church, 
which is the House of God, and which should be an 
ark of salvation to all who enter her portals by bap- 
tism, the same Precious Blood is shed each day in a 
mystic manner on the altar at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

Jesus was born of Mary with all the charms that 
grace a lovely child. To the eyes of the ordinary be- 
holder, however, He was no more than any other male 
child of the Jewish race. His Divinity was not an 
outstanding feature, but was concealed beneath His 
human form. In His own good time that Divinity 
should be revealed. 


His great mission to earth was one of atonement for 
the sins of men—to appease His Heavenly Father who 
had been outraged by the creatures of His own form- 
ing. This Our Saviour did by the bloody sacrifice of 
the cross. He came, moreover, not only to atone for 
sin and to open the gates of heaven that had been 
closed in consequence of sin, but also to leave a more 
efficient means whereby all men, even to the end of 
time, might the more securely 
and easily save their immortal 
souls. This He accomplished by 
establishing His Church and 
then inviting all men to enter it. 

Yet, despite all His loving de- 
signs, and notwithstanding all 
that He endured on the tree of 
the cross, through which He ef- 
fected our salvation, compara- 
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tively few of the vast multitudes of men have any 
definite knowledge of Him or of what is required to 
attain to life eternal,—and fewer still are gathered 
within the one true fold. 

His own race, the Jews, for the most part, remain 
blinded even to this very day; heresy and schism have 
torn the body of His Church asunder; infidelity, idol- 
atry, devil worship are clutching by far the greater 
part of the human race by the throat. 

What are we doing to offset this condition? How 
are we going to help to further the cause of Christian- 
ity and the salvation of our fellow men? Within the 
grasp of every Christian are two powerful means: 
prayer and good example. Prayer is often forgotten, 
good example is frequently neglected. Then, those who 
can do so should contribute also of their worldly means, 
however small the sum may be, mindful of the words 
of praise given by the Savior to the widow’s mite. 

Among the many spiritual aids placed at our dis- 
posal for helping to save all men, to make all men one 
in Christ, is the International Eucharistic League under 
the Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of Chris- 
tendom. As we have explained in preceding issues, 
the I. E. L. has a threefold object: (1) union and har- 
mony among all Catholics, (2) the return of all non- 
Catholic Christians to unity with the Catholic Church, 
(3) the conversion of all non-Christians to the true 
faith. Membership in the League does not entail any 
hardship at all, it matters not how many other obli- 
gations one may have. Members are asked to make a 
brief daily offering of all the 
Masses and Holy Communions 
of the whole world. This offer- 
ing may be made in one’s own 
words and at any. time—when 
going to work, or about any 
other duty. Besides the daily 
offering, members are asked to 
offer up an occasional Holy 
Communion that they receive 
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and a Mass that they attend. There are no other 
obligations and these do not bind under pain of sin. 
There are neither fees nor collections. Let us enroll 
you in the League. Help to swell the ranks of those 
who are praying and working for unity. Send in your 
name to the editor of THE GRAIL with application for 
membership. Let us make 1926 a banner year in our 
efforts to win all men to Christ. 


Church Unity in the Air 


Never since the great schism of Constantinople and 
the East, followed in the sixteenth century by the 
Protestant apostasy of the West, has the desire for 
reunion so much possessed the minds and hearts of 
Christians of every sect and denomination as at the 
present time, says a circular letter on the Church 
Unity Octave from Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Efforts towards unity are witnessed everywhere. 
Leading denominations of Protestants have succeeded 
in ignoring their differences to such an extent that 
they now form a great Protestant Federation, more 
especially in America. Congregationalists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Methodists of Canada have just succeeded, 
after years of agitation, in coalescing under a legal 
combine called “The United Church of Canada.” 


The Episcopal Church in the United States is pro- 
moting “a World Conference on Faith and Order,” 
which is to meet in Geneva next summer, where will 
be represented delegations from almost every existing 
sect or denomination of Christians, outside the pale of 
Peter. 

The Malines Conversations of the past year, held 
under the hospitable roof of Cardinal Mercier, between 
theologians of the Catholic Church and certain Angli- 
ean scholars delegated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, have served as a connecting link to draw the 
reunion movement among those outside the Catholic 
Church towards the Chair of Peter, the ultimate center 
of a reunited Christendom. 


Meantime, the Holy Father has repeatedly expressed 
his great desire to see the Orthodox Churches of the 
East restored to Catholic Unity, urging prayer and 
effort to that end among all the Faithful. 

Church Unity, therefore, may be said to be in the 
air; and as God makes His efforts dependent upon 
prayer, the priests, religious and the faithful of Ameri- 
ca, where the Church Unity Octave originated, ought 
to need no urging to observe with greater unanimity 
and fervor this year than ever before the period of 
eight-day prayer, so fittingly beginning on the feast 
of the Chair of Peter, the divinely constituted center 
of Catholic unity, and ending on the feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, thus illustrating the prayer of 
Christ Himself on the night of His betrayal, wherein 
He clearly intimated that the conversion of the world 
depended upon the unity of His disciples, saying: “That 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I 
in Thee; that they also may be one in Us, that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 


Prayers to be used during the Octave, and other 
literature, can be obtained by addressing the Centra] 
Office of the Church Unity Octave, Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, New York. 


Church Unity Octave 


The Church Unity Octave is observed each year from 
the feast of St. Peter’s Chair, Jan. 18, to the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25. The Church Uni- 
ty movement was approved and blessed by the late 
Pope Pius X in 1910. By a Papal Brief, dated Feb, 
25, 1916, His Holiness Benedict XV extended the 
Church Unity Octave to the universal Church and en- 
riched it with indulgences. A Plenary Indulgence is 
granted to every one of the faithful who on the first 
or the last day of the Octave shall receive Holy Com- 
munion under the usual conditions. Moreover, an in- 
dulgence of 200 days may be gained on each day of 
the Octave by those who recite the following prayer: 


PRAYER TO BE RECITED DAILY DURING THE OCTAVE 


ANTIPHON. That they all may be One, as Thou Fa- 
ther, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me. (St. John 17:21.) 


V. I-say unto thee that thou art Peter; 
R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 


LET US PRAY 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apos- 
tles; Peace I leave with you, My Peace I give unto 
you; regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, 
and grant unto her that peace and unity which are 
agreeable to Thy will, Who livest and reignest God 
forever and ever. Amen. 


N. B. It is also recommended that one decade of the 
Rosary (at least) be said for the particular intention 
of each day; also that Holy Communion be received, 
daily if possible, certainly on the Sunday within the 
Octave. 

THE DAILY INTENTIONS 


Jan. 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The 
return of all the “other sheep” to the one Fold of Peter, 
the One Shepherd. 

Jan. 19. The return of all Oriental Separatists to 
Communion with the Apostolic See. 

Jan. 20. The submission of all Anglicans to the au- 
thority of the Vicar of Christ. 

Jan. 21. That the Lutherans and all other Protes- 
tants of Continental Europe may find their way “Back 
to Holy Church.” 

Jan. 22. That all Christians in America may be- 
come one in communion with the Chair of Peter. 

Jan. 23. The return to the Sacraments of all lapsed 
Catholics. 

Jan. 24. The conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The 
Missionary conquest of the entire world for Christ. 
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First Catholic Public Library in Ireland 


The subjoined letter to the editor of THE GRAIL 
from T. J. Fullerton, President of the Central Cath- 
olic Library, 18 Hawkin’s Street, Dublin, Ireland, is 
self-explanatory: 

I feel sure you will be interested to hear that Fa- 
ther Stephen J. Brown, S. J., has started a Catholic 
Library in Dublin—the first distinctively and exclusive- 
ly Catholic Public Library established in Ireland. It 
already possesses 8,000 volumes and is constantly 
growing. 

The Library has been started and is conducted en- 
tirely on voluntary lines, and is in no way subsidised 
by public funds. Father Brown is endeavouring to 
make the Library as thoroughly Catholic in atmos- 
phere and as representative of the best Catholic thought 
as possible. The enterprise, being conducted on vol- 
untary lines, you will realise that this must be done 
at a minimum expenditure, and it has been suggested 
to Father Brown that you are in touch with a large 
and influential Catholic clientele who may be kind 
enough to help him in the work which, in addition to 
his other religious duties, he intends to devote his 
life. 

This work is now very necessary in Ireland, as, 
what with picture houses, broadcasting and general 
cosmopolitanism, there is a real danger that we may 
lose the strong and simple faith for which our country 
has, in the past, been renowned. Moreover, against the 
many intellectual assaults on Catholic doctrines and 
ideas, the Irish Catholic public finds itself very in- 
adequately equipped. 

I should therefore be greatly obliged if you would 
be good enough to refer to the matter in the various 
publicity channels at your command for reaching our 
co-religionists in America. If any of your readers 
would be so kind as to send us some of the volumes 
mentioned in the enclosed list, they would be doing 
a practical service for faith and fatherland. 

We notice that your own publications are eminently 
suitable for a Library which is distinctly Catholic, and 
we should be much obliged if you could see your way 
to make a presentation to the “Central Catholic Lib- 
rary.” You would also greatly oblige by recommending 
the project to your numerous clients or readers and 
pointing out that they can help us most practically 
by presenting the Library with some of the volumes 
mentioned in the enclosed list. 


Books DESIRED BY THE CENTRAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
18 Hawkin’s Street, Dublin, Ireland 


All and any American Catholic Books would be wel- 
come. The following are merely a few of those par- 
ticularly desired. Several copies of each would be 
welcome for the Lending Department. 

The Works of Maurice Francis Egan, Agnes Rep- 
plier, Father J. B. Tabb, Chas. Warren Stoddard, Joyce 
Kilmer, Orestes Brownson, Bp. Spalding, Brother 
Azarias, Conde B. Pallen. 

Novels by Richard Aumerle (Maher), Michael Earls, 
Maurice Francis Egan, Andrew Klarmann, Mary E. 
Mannix, Isabel C. Clarke, Constance E. Bishop, Mrs. 


© 


Oemler, Joseph Spillman, Mrs. James Sadlier, Anna 
T. Sadlier, John Talbot Smith, etc. 
N. B. We do not stock “Juveniles” 
Books dealing with American Catholic Activities, 
whether intellectual, social, or directly religious. 
Books dealing with American History, religious and 
general, from a Catholic Standpoint. American Cath- 
olic Biographies. 
Books about the Irish in America. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Perroy, The Ascent of Calvary, $1.50. 
Slattery, Dante, $2.00. 
Brother Leo, Story of St. John Baptist de la Salle. 
The American Catholic Hymnal, by Marist Bros., $1.50. 
Mullan, The Book of the Children of Mary. 
Shea (J. Gilmary), History of the Catholic Missions 
among the Indian Tribes, $2.50. 
Mercier, Origins of contemporary Psychology Trans. 
Mitchell $3.00. 
Published by Benziger Brothers 
Stapleton, Explanation of Catholic Morals, $1.25. 
C. J. O’Connell, Christian Education, $1.00. 
Schmidt, Church Problems of to-day, $1.50. 
Husslein, The Catholic’s work in the World, $1.50. 
Klauder, Catholic Practice at Church and at Home, .90¢. 
Egan, (M. F.) A Gentleman, $1.25. 
Guide for Sacristans, $1.50. 
Cuniff, Van Tricht—Vocation, 12¢. 
Dieringer & Pierron, Manual of Catholic Hymns. 
Published by MacMillan Co. 
C. C. Miltner, C. S. C., The Elements of Ethics, $2.25. 
E. F. Garesche, S. J., Communion with the Spirit 
World, $1.50. 
G. Shaughnessy, To Die with Jesus, $1.50. 
Ian C. Hannah, Christian Monasticism, $2.50. 
Msgr. Kirlin, Our Tryst with Him, $1.60. 
Floyd Keeler, Catholic Medical Missions, $2.00. 


Does any of our readers want to give the Catholic 
Public Library at Dublin a subscription to THe GraIL? 


Jesus: Hour after hour from out the tabernacle I 
listen for a friend’s footfall on the vacant pavement, 
and hour after hour the silence is unbroken. Will you 
at least break it? Shall I, your truest Friend, alone 
be unfriended?—F. P. Le Buffe, S. J. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 
11. UNTO THE Hoty HILL 


Far o’er the verdant hills,—sloping or steep— 
Of Wales rode Perceval, keen to achieve 

The quest that he had sworn never to leave 
Till it were won,—or he in death did sleep. 


Vainly he sought!—Then o’er the glitt’ring deep 
To distant lands he fared, till on an eve 

He reached an island, whose tall rocks did cleave 
The very sky with castle and strong keep. 


The watchmen on the turrets cried: “All hail! 
’*Tis succour for our almost dying King!” 
And soon the gates swung ope with bronzen ring. 


When valiant héarts win on in life’s long quest, 
Hope kindles in the battered human breast 
And sparkling eyes almost discern their “grail.” 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 




















A feeling of alarm is spreading among our people. It 
is shown both in the talk of average Americans and in 
the press. For the fear is becoming ever more general 
that a fundamental characteristic of our national life 
is threatened with doom. 


It is well known that one of the principal reasons 
for the well-being and peace of our country has been 
the strict separation maintained between Church and 
State. It has made for such broader activity and great- 
er power of achievement in the case of each body thus 
left to the administration of its own affairs, that all 
who look for our country’s good, hope to see this desir- 
able state of affairs continue. 


But it is now being menaced,—not only by silent 
tendency and thought, but, worse still, by open declara- 
tion and agitation. The eighteenth amendment, openly 
spoken of as the backbone of Protestantism, must, it is 
constantly declared, be enforced by all the powers of 
federal government. Having placed the law in our 
Constitution, church bodies are ever clamoring more 
loudly and insistently that its observance be made para- 
mount to all other governmental endeavors. 


Comes now a vast aud dominant church dictating 
as to who among our citizenry may and may not be 
eligible for the presidency. Disregarding the law, which 
all should hold sacred, that no man shall be barred from 
office because of religious affiliation, this group pro- 
claims that Governor Smith of New York is not to be 
elected, nominated,—even thought of as President. Why? 
He is a Catholic. Incidentally he has decidedly “wet” 
leanings. 

Thus is religion encroaching on the state. Shall the 
church absorb the state? Shall it dominate? Pray 
that it doesn’t; for that will mean paralysis, maybe 
doom to what we know and love as the U. S. A. 


Countless Victims 


They are the children and they are victims of their 
parents’ want of prudence and foresight. To the child 
just coming toward the use of reason, this is a beauti- 
ful world; there is nothing fearful in it that God has 
made. Only sin that man has made is awful; and the 
first to perceive the presence of actual wickedness in 
man is the child. This fear is good and should be 
fostered by parents. 


Yet what do we see? In almost any household we 
see parents filling the child’s happy mind with needless 
fears that will haunt him perhaps the rest of his life. 
Left to himself the child would see no terror in a dark 
room, in lightning and thunder, in inoffensive negroes, 
in Santa Claus, and numberless other things. He will 
perhaps enjoy them. 
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But not for long. How can he help fearing theg 
things when his mother throws an hysterical fit each, 
time a storm advances; when he is threatened with 
big blackmen, dark rooms, and other inoffensive things? 
Would it not be enough in learning obedience for the 
child to fear to offend God and his parents,—and tp 
fear the salutary switch? Why make his life unneces. 
sarily wretched? 


Mummery 


The profoundly meaningful ceremonies of our Church, 
whereby we make dignified and fitting demonstration 
of our inner feelings towards God,—all this has been 
written of and spoken of repeatedly as mummery by 
those who deride what they fail to understand. Yet, if 
they who deride would study man from the first ages 
of the world, study him now in every country of the 
globe,—if they would but study themselves, they would 
see that ritual and ceremony are of man’s very nature, 
And if further argument were needed to prove our 
natural tendency in this regard, we have but to go to 
any lodge meeting of any ‘order,’ from that of Masons 
to the latest aggregation of human wild animal. There 
we see ritual that is often really little more than mum- 
mery, yet exemplified with all the seriousness and 
exactness the members are capable of. And it seems 
that just those who have been deprived of ceremony 
that is sacred and truly uplifting, are the first to 
“join up” with Eagles, Owls, Elks, Lions, or any lodge 
that furnishes the ritual they are craving. 


We cannot remain in church all the time; we must 
leave the tabernacle when duty call us away. But let 
us show by our good works that we have been with 
Jesus and that we have been healed of our infirmities. 


Three Kings 
P. K. 


“They went back another way into their country.”—St. Matth. 2:12. 


A brilliant star is seen in eastern lands 

And o’er the frowning peaks and desert sands. 

With hearts athirst for truth and gift-filled hands, 
There come—three heathen kings. 

They find the Babe,—in Whom their God they see— 

And offer Him their gifts on bended knee; 

Then, from idolatry’s base shackles free, 
Return—three Holy Kings. 


Led by the star of faith, we kneel each morn 

To welcome to our hearts Christ, newly born, 

Beseeching Him His manger to adorn 
With gifts and His sweet ways. 

Then of our God, enshrined within our heart, 

We ask a farewell blessing and depart, 

Resolved to walk, at home and in the jostling mart, 
Another way, His ways. 
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New Year’s Day in Mexico 


CHARLES E. HODSON 


Englished from the “Excelsior,” Jan. 1, 1925. 


CCORDING to the ancestral custom of our 

country, with the fervent devotion to the 
Holy Catholic Religion inherited from our an- 
cestors, year by year on the night of the 31st 
of December, all social classes, without regard 
to rank, flock to the temples and churches to 
return thanks to the Almighty for His aid and 
favors during the now dying year. 


The solemn “Te Deum” which in nearly all 
the churches of the capital and of the whole Re- 
public is raised to the Lord on the night of the 
8ist of December, sums up the thanksgiving of 
the Mexican people, the most sincere and noble 
expression of its devout Catholic feelings to- 
ward the Divinity, who in His vast pity saves 
the Mexican people from all perils, from all mis- 
chances, and leads it firmly toward its great 
destiny in the history of humanity. 


And personally each one of the faithful, who 
congregate in the Catholic temples, bears in his 
heart the most ardent prayer, the most pure act 
of thanksgiving to the Divinity for all the bless- 
ings He has deigned to bestow on him. Each 
one, in the depth of his soul, raises a prayer 
which is at once a strong petition for all his 
kin, for his loved ones here, and for those re- 
moved by the angel of death. 

So we repeat, year by year, on the night of 
the 31st of December, the Mexican people flocks 
to the temples, before the bells which mark the 
dying of another year cease, to hear with the 
greatest recollection, with the most sacred unc- 
tion, the solemn and magnificent “Te Deum,” 
and the Mass of Thanksgiving. 


This action, springing from the most pro- 
found human feelings, marks alike our aristo- 
cratic classes, the families of the middle class, 
and those of the people, for all alike feel the 
~~ of this offering of gratitude to the Divin- 
ity. 

Yesterday’s ceremonial was marked by un- 
usual solemnity in all the temples and churches 
of the capital, due perhaps to the fact that the 
country is settling down to its former tran- 
quillity, so that all the customs, so profoundly 
rooted in its consciousness, can again assert 
themselves in all their force and extension. 


In many of the metropolitan churches the 
high and side altars were sumptuously adorned 
as though for a high festival, and we noticed 
especially, without counting the cathedral, San- 
ta Brigida, which glowed with a profusion of 


gauze and lovely flowers, the Profesa, Santa 
Catarina, San Felipe, the Holy Family, etc. 

The high altar in the cathedral was adorned 
with chastened art, and the naves were hung 
with curtains and banners as on festivals of 
great solemnity. 


THE THANKSGIVING CEREMONIES 


We will give a resumé of the acts of thanks- 
giving in some of the chief temples which were 
especially remarkable, for in general in all the 
temples the thanksgiving was limited to a sol- 
emn “Te Deum,” to the adoration of the Most 
Holy, and to the Mass. 

As we said before, the throng of people in 
nearly all the temples was truly extraordinary 
and, a little before midnight, the streets were 
filled with those pressing to the divine offices, 
forming a regular pilgrimage. 

In the Metropolitan Cathedral the vigil of the 
adorers of the Blessed Sacrament began at 12 
o’clock, and continued till 2. At midnight the 
Archbishop, the Cathedral Chapter, and the 
high dignitaries of the church assisting, a 
solemn “Te Deum” commenced, accompanied 
by choirs, and a magnificent orchestra. Then 
followed the Mass, at which a multitude of per- 
sons communicated. 

In the church of the Holy Family in the Colo- 
nia Roma the acts of thanksgiving for the last 
day of the year began at sixteen o’clock, when 
the Blessed Sacrament was exposed with the 
greatest solemnity. 

At eighteen o’clock, before a great number 
of the faithful, belonging mainly to the most 
distinguished families of that aristocratic colo- 
ny, they recited the most holy rosary, followed 
by a sermon preached by the Rev. P. Jacobo 
Ramirez, S. J. Then followed the greater lita- 
nies and the solemn “Te Deum,” His Divine 
Majesty remaining exposed until twenty-two 
o’clock, when the benediction was given to the 
faithful. 

In the temple of San Fernando there was 
solemn veneration of the Blessed Sacrament 
from nineteen o’clock till midnight, when the 
fifteen decades of the rosary were recited in 
three parts, all terminating with the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, the “Te Deum,” 
and the thanksgiving Mass. 

In the church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
the thanksgiving services were especially mag- 
nificent, it being one of the principal temples 
attended by the aristocracy. 
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The sermon was preached by the Rev. P. 
Fructuoso Gibaja, S. J., the exercises terminat- 
ing with a solemn “Te Deum,” and the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. A massed choir, 
accompanied by a magnificent orchestra, ren- 
dered the “Te Deum.” 


In the temple of San Jeronimo, connected 
with the Basilica of San Juan de Letran at 
Rome, the 3lst was dedicated to prayer and 
supplication, the Holy Hour being observed 
hourly by the Associations. 
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At twenty-one o’clock there was a solemn 
thanksgiving, at which the abbot of the Basilica 
of Guadalupe, Don Feliciano Cortes, preached, 

After the sermon, they sang the Litany of 
the Saints, and at midnight the brilliant cere. 
monies terminated with a solemn “Te Deum” 
and a procession. 

In nearly all the churches and temples of the 
capital there was a large attendance of Catholic 
societies and associations, with their respective 
banners and standards. 


The Gift of Faith 


CLARE HAMPTON 


HE day was dark, cold and drizzly, and 

the lights in Rosenbaum’s garment factory 
had been burning all day. In fact, the day had 
to be pretty bright in order to work without 
lights, for the windows, though large, were 
dust-grimed, smoke-fogged, and festooned with 
cobwebs here and there, since old Rosenbaum 
considered it a waste of good money to engage 
a janitor, or even an occasional window-cleaner. 
Once a week the employees of each department 
were made to apply brooms to the splintery 
floor, to sweep up the waste threads, clippings, 
etc., which littered the place—not for cleanli- 
ness’ sake, but for the gain that was to made in 
selling the refuse cloth, which was baled up, and 
called for at intervals by a rag dealer. 


It was New Year’s Day, and outside the 
blare of horns and the rattle of cowbells were 
borne in to the ears of the weary workers with 
a mournful sound, since it brought home to 
them more poignantly the thought of happy 
folks in happy homes, full of lights and holiday 
cheer, while they were compelled to work at 
Rosenbaum’s bidding, or lose their jobs. And 
jobs were a scarce commodity in that great 
city, where there were at least five workers for 
each available position. At Christmas, too, 
they were made to sacrifice their holiday, for 
their employer seemed to take a perverse pleas- 
ure in desecrating all Christian holidays. 

Al’ day the machines had whirred, whirred, 
whiried, as steadily as the dreary rain drops 
which pattered unceasingly against the dim 
window panes. Vjera Smarova stopped for a 
moment to hold her aching head, and close her 
smarting eyes; the only consolation she had 
had, on that dreary morning, was the fact that 
she had attended five o’clock Mass, and received 
Holy Communion. No one could take that away 
from her. It had buoyed her up all day, but 
now, when the lees of the day were approach- 
ing, and four-thirty had just struck on the 
neighboring church clock, her spirits were 


drooping ever lower and lower. She felt that 

if she did not soon get away from the crowded, 

— room for a breath of fresh air, she must 
aint. 

But Rubenstein, the department superintend- 
ent, had been eyeing her, and now rose with 
no uncertain frown, and began to move toward 
her. However, she caught sight of him, and 
immediately, the whirr, whirr of her machine 
began again in its former monotony, and Ru- 
benstein stopped in his tracks, waited a mo- 
ment, and then proceeded back to his cutting 
table, satisfied that she had begun to work 
again. No moment must be lost; the large 
garment contracts which Rosenbaum handled 
ail had time limits, and if the orders were not 
completed and shipped so as to reach their des- 
tination on the stipulated date, thousands of 
dollars would be forfeited. 

Then a buzzer sounded, and Rubenstein was 
called from the room; immediately, fifty sew- 
ing machines stopped, and fifty men and women 
passed their hands over their brows, or sighed, 
or leaned their heads on their hands for a short 
respite. A step sounded behind Vjera’s chair. 

“Last New Year’s I was in Paris having a 
good time,” said Serge Andreovitch, leaning 
over Vjera’s machine. “Pah! Such a New 
Year! If I had known this, I would never have 
crossed the ocean.” 

“It is a shame, isn’t it,” acquiesced Vjera. “If 
one could only get something else to do—some- 
thing less soul-corroding, where they have a lit- 
tle more respect for one’s liberty, and one’s feel- 
ings.” 

“Bah! It is useless. They painted America 
to me in gold-color, the land of opportunity— 
else had I never given up my good position 
with the Hotel d’Etoile in Paris. It is that 
which drives the proletariat to revolution! But 
wait; we will have them yet. Tonight, there 
is a meeting—” 


“Shhh!” said Vjera. “America loves not 
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Bolshevists or anarchists or communists. Care- 
ful what you speak!” 

“So! You call me those names? Vjera, you 

in me—” 

“I spoke but to warn you, dear friend. But 
surely there must be something else—some bet- 
ter, more inspiring work in this great country, 
if we only could find it. We can only trust to 


“God? I have ceased believing in Him. There 
is no such person. Often and often in the old 
country I prayed to Him—especially in the war, 
when they were driving us out like cattle from 


till midnight, if necessary—give them a half 
hour for supper—” The rest was drowned out 
in the noise of machinery.. Serge’s brow cloud- 
ed, and his lean face grew harsh and fierce. 
Even New Year’s night was not their own, 
after working all day. Well, he, for one, would 
not work! He would quit first. They would 
not grind him down. Suppose they all got to- 
gether and struck? In the intervals between 
Rubenstein’s comings and goings, the word had 
been whispered about, started by Serge himself, 
that they would have to work until midnight 
that night. Many were the frowns and the 








our homes—but He never heard me! Bah! grumblings and boasted refusals, but when he 
There is no God!”” Vjera suggested striking in a 
shuddered to hear the body, they cringed back, 
blasphemous words, afraid. Rosenbaum would 
stretched out her hand and also discharge them in a 
placed it over Serge’s lips. The Leaf body if they dared such ef- 


“Stop! Stop! My friend, 
lest He strike us dead for 
those words.” Had it been 
someone else, she might 
have harshly rebuked the 
person, but because Serge 
was her countryman, she 
felt strangely gentle and 
forbearing toward him; 
for had he not suffered 
much.“When God answers 
not at once, it means He 
wants us to pray yet hard- 
er; and when He gives us 
sufferings, He wants us to 
bear them for love of 
Him.” Serge was silenced, 
although unconvinced, and 








MINNIE MORTIMER 


Sometimes, dear Lord, it is so dark 
I cannot see—I cannot see.... 
Hushed is the joy-song of the lark; 
Hushed, every melody. 


’Tis then, dear Lord, I prick a hole 
Into the dark, sere leaf—called Life; 
And, looking through, see Heaven’s goal 
Waiting—beyond this strife! 


And yet, sweet Saviour, naught I see.... 
’Tis Thou Who, looking through the hole, 
Perceivest poor impatient me!.... 

This comforts then my soul. 


frontery, and next morn- 
ing, two hundred other 
*|| anxious, willing workers 
would fight for the privi- 
lege of having their souls 
ground out of them. 

Serge ground his teeth 
and muttered to himself 
while he drove his ma- 
chine on like a madman. 
No! If the rest of them 
were content to be slaves, 
he, for one, was not. 
Would Vjera work? He 
would ask her; he did, 
first chance he could. 

“Oh, Serge, what would 
my poor Matiushka (lit- 











his eye kindled with a sort 





of reverence, as he gazed 

at the girl’s inspired face. He fingered her 
dark bobbed curls in a loving sort of way, not 
at all familiar. 


“Viera,” he murmured, a dreamy smile on his 
face. “Vjera in our beautiful language means 
Faith; how beautiful faith makes a woman! I 
believe all women have faith in God—it makes 
them lovely, like angels, but alas, for us men 
who see only the harsh side of life—” 


Voices sounded outside the door, and foot- 
steps accompanied them, and instantly, every- 
one had sidled back to his seat, and fifty sew- 
ing machines were again whirring as if their 
very lives depended upon it. The door opened, 
and Rubenstein entered with Rosenbaum him- 
self, arguing and gesticulating heatedly about 
something. Serge, under pretense of stooping 
to pick up something, cocked his ear and caught 
a sentence or two. 


“But it must be finished! Pos-i-tively! ..... 
Then you'll have to make them work tonight— 


tle mother) and sisters 
and brothers do if I 
were to quit? No, no, Serge, they have no one 
else but me. It is all right for you, who are 
alone—” Serge paused; here was an alter- 
native: Continue work here, and be near Viera, 
who was an inspiration to him, or quit, and see 
her no more? It did not take him long to de- 
cide to stay. 


Night came, and after the short interval 
for supper, the machines again whirred steadily 
on. Vjera worked doggedly on, although once 
or twice a deadly sensation of nausea crept up 
to her throat, and queer gold and silver lights 
sparkled now and then before her eyes. Sud- 
denly, all unexpected, she fainted dead away, 
and the ever-watchful Serge leaped up from his 
machine just in time to save her from falling 
to the floor. 

“That settles it!” he muttered. “She shall 
not work here any more!” He carried her out, 
followed by the excited, chattering Rubenstein, 
who was more worried because two sewing ma- 
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chines were silent, than because a human being 
had reached the ebb tide of its endurance. Serge 
carried the girl to the cutting room, where there 
was no one working, and laid her on one of the 
long tables. Rubenstein followed them there, 
but retreated when Serge venomously flung out 
at him: 

“You better go see how many more you can 
carry out on stretchers! Why don’t you get a 
whip and beat ’em, so they work yet a little 
harder!” 

Cowed, the little superintendent walked off 
without a word, until he reached the door; then 
he suddenly turned and shouted: 


“You’re fired! You ain’t goin’ to back-talk 
me! Do you hear?” 
“Yes, I hear! Get our money ready, ’cause 


we’re not coming back!” 


Then Serge ran to wet his handkerchief at 
the water cooler; returning, he washed Vjera’s 
face, chafed her hands, and worked with her 
until her eyelids fluttered and’she opened them. 


“There now; are you better?” he asked, 
tenderly. “Oh, Vjera, it hurts me to see you 
suffer! I cannot bear it! You must not go back 
there. I will find some other work for you—and 
for myself too. I have already told Rubenstein 
that we will not be back.” Vjera suddenly sat 
upright. 

“Serge! What have you done?” she asked. 
“Do you realize that my family need my sup- 
port, and that you are taking the bread out of 
their mouths?” 

“Vjera!” he replied, tears gathering in his 
eyes. “I will give you all I have—I will work 
for them myself! Only I cannot have you work- 
ing in that den of slaves.’”’ Suddenly he picked 
up her hand and kissed it. “You understand 
now, don’t you, why I don’t want you to wear 
yourself out here? If you would marry me, 
Vjera, you could stay at home and help the good 
Matiushka, and I would work for all of you. 
See, I am strong,’”—he pushed up his sleeve, to 
show his great muscle. “I am strong; I can 
and will work—oh, it would be joy, pleasure, 
Heaven itself, to have a home to come to—and 
you in it!” But Vjera, in whose eyes big tears 
stood, slowly shook her head. 

“Oh please do not say no—at least not yet, 
Vjera! Think it over; tell me in a week or two 
how you feel about it.” She turned her smoul- 
dering black eyes upon him; well she knew her 
own heart, and stern was the curb she placed 
upon it, lest it break its bounds and betray it- 
self. 

“Serge,” she countered, “can you return to 
God? Can you believe in Him, and go back to 
His Holy Church? Because if you cannot, it 
were worse than useless to ask me.” The young 
man’s brow clouded with pain. 


“Of course—it was foolish of me to e 
you to care for me,” he replied, a trifle bitterly, 
“But I can’t help it, Vjera. I would go on loy. 
ing you no matter how much you hated me.” 

“But, Serge, I do not hate you—ah, God, if 
you but knew how much I do care—” He made 
as if to come closer, but she quietly slipped onto 
the floor and avoided him. “If you cannot come 
back to God, it will be impossible for us to mar- 
ry. Marriage is a hard enough thing without 
such differences coming in. I know the trouble 
Matiushka had with poor Papa—God rest him 
—I suppose he understands better now—I know 
he is sorry for the harsh life he gave us—but 
it will stand forever as a warning to me, Serge,” 

The young man bowed his head, turned aside 
and fumbled hopelessly with his hands. He 
was breathing hard, and Vjera could see that 
some inward struggle was going on. At last 
he turned to her. 


“Vjera, can you have pity? I cannot help 
for what I have lost; it was mercilessly ground 
out of me in the fiery trials I have had. Oh, 
to see mother, sisters, brothers, ravished, tor- 
tured, beaten, father killed in action, our home 
burned—ach! My faith in God died then.” 
Serge buried his face in his arms on the table 
and sobbed. The girl, cut to the heart, placed 
her hand on his curly black head, and strove to 
comfort him. 

“Poor boy,” she said. “I understand—but 
God is still up there in His heaven—He saw it 
all—but He has healed their sufferings by now. 
He has dried their tears, and taken them toa 
grander home than they could ever know here 
on earth, Serge. For every suffering undergone 
with patience here, there is a corresponding re- 
ward—” Here she was interrupted by the re 
turn of Rubenstein, a nasty frown upon his 
brow, his hands full of currency. 

“Here is your money!” he cried, flinging 
down a number of bills beside Serge, and hand- 
ing some others to Vjera. “Now clear out and 
go somewhere else to do your complaining! Get 
out!” Serge straightened up with glaring eyes 
and doubled fists, but Vjera restrained him, and 
drew him with her out of the door. Out into 
the black, dripping, raw night they went, the 
chill wind serving to brace up the girl, while it 
easily penetrated her thin apparel. Here and 
there a belated machine full of New Year's 
callers, still rattling their cowbells, blowing 
horns, and singing riotously, raced by like a 
flash of lightning, while in many windows, 
bright lights still blazed, and Christmas trees, 
lit up with varicclored electric lights, mocked 
- desolation of the two who walked outside 
alone. 

Serge took out his cheap dollar watch, and 
noted that it was just ten o’clock. 
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“Still time to attend the meeting,” he com- 
mented. “I will see you home, and then go.” 

“To the Bolshevists’ meeting?” chided Vjera, 
half in jest. 

“Vjera, please. Do not call us that. We call 
ourselves the ‘Saviors of Mankind.’ ” 

“But that is an irreverent name; there is 
only one Savior of Mankind.” 

“Not irreverent, no; we do not mean it that 
way. We deliberate on how best to save the 
poor from the clutches of the capitalists; we 
are devising ways and means to this end.” 
Vjera shook her head. 

“You are all very foolish.” 

“Why foolish?” 

“You cannot change the existing order of 
things. You will only get yourselves put into 
jail. How many have not tried it before you!” 

“Then you would not try to better the condi- 
tion of the poor?” 

“Not by those means. Besides, remember the 
saints; and Christ Himself. They all chose 
to be poor instead of rich. They were in the 
world, but not of it; they found that to be poor 
and lowly was the truest, sweetest happiness. 
Show me a single capitalist who is happy be- 
cause of his wealth.” 

“Vjera, you do seem to make it look like fool- 
ishness. I do believe if you talked to me long 
enough, you could convince me of almost any- 
thing. But I know it is only the sweet philoso- 
phy of your life and your faith. It is like gentle 
woman to be quiet and resigned and satisfied 
with even the hardest lot, but it remains for 
the men to fight their battles. It is not right 
that some should be poor and some—” A step 
sounded behind them, and Serge ceased speak- 
ing. They looked around, and saw a man cross- 
ing the street. 

“You should be careful, Serge, and not speak 
so loud,” cautioned Vjera in a half whisper. 

“Why? This is a free country, is it not?” 
challenged Serge. 

“You know they deport anarchists and—” 

“But we are not anarchists—” A man was 
coming toward them from the opposite side. 
Vjera grew suspicious. 

“That is the same man coming back, isn’t it?” 
she asked. 

“Hm, might be a holdup man at that. Here, 
lake my money and hide it on you somewhere; 
if he stops us, chances are he will not search 
you.” But the man did not come back. In the 
next block, however, they met another man 
coming around a corner. His hat was pulled 
down and his coat collar up. Vjera saw the 
Whites of his eyes flash as he threw them a 
searching look. Suddenly she was afraid, and 
grasped Serge’s arm. 


“Serge, please don’t go to that old meeting. 
I have the queerest feeling here,’’—she pointed 
to her breast—“as if something dreadful is go- 
ing to happen.” But Serge laughed her off, 
meanwhile, looking back to make sure that the 
last man had gone. He was; there was no 
sign of him. 

“You are nervous tonight, because you are 
worn out and need rest. Here we are at your 
door. Good night; and tomorrow I will come 
for you, and we will hunt up a job together in 
a decent place.” Again he raised her hand to 
his lips, and then was gone. But Vjera did not 
turn at once to go upstairs. She watched Serge 
walking briskly down the street, and breathed a 
fervent prayer that God might return to him 
the gift of Faith. 

Suddenly she realized that two men were 
standing against the wall nearby, and conver- 
sing in a low voice. She stood very still and 
listened. 

“Yes, that’s one of them,” one man was say- 
ing. “I trailed him from Rosenbaum’s sweat- 
shop all the way up here. He left his girl in 
that hallway there, and then went. I wonder 
if she is there?” Quickly Vjera retreated back 
into the dark hall, and hid under the stairs. The 
men came to the entrance, flashed a light in the 
doorway, and not seeing anyone, turned it off 
again. 

“There’s no one here; she must have gone 
upstairs. I don’t think she’s one of them 
though; no use taking her along. I heard the 
guy shooting some of his Bolshevist flabberty- 
jab, but they discovered me, and I had to cross 
the street.” Vjera shivered as if with an ague, 
and her knees knocked so, she thought she must 
faint again. 

“Well, where do we go from here?” 
pantly asked the second man. 

“Follow him; I heard something about a 
meeting.” 

“Then, for criminy, come on; what are you 
standing, talking for?” The two walked brisk- 
ly off, in the direction Serge had taken. Poor 
Vjera, wide-eyed with terror, knew not what to 
do; warn the young man she must, but how? 
She could not follow the two men, run ahead of 
them, and overtake Serge. No; she must go 
around the other way and head him off. That 
was the only way, for she knew not where the 
meeting was to be held. 

So, slipping out of the hallway, she ran in the 
opposite direction, turned the corner, and ran 
breathlessly up the next street; at each corner 
she stopped and waited. Once she saw the two 
men pass the corner a block away. Then Serge 
must be ahead; she ran harder than ever and 
waited again at the corner. No one came; so 
she ran on and on, watching the corners. At 
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last she saw a man walking alone; that must 
be Serge. So she ran down toward him, but be- 
fore she could reach him, he had disappeared 
within a dark hallway not unlike her own. One 
moment she watched, to see that no one was 
near, then she darted across and into the same 
hallway. Shaking with fright, she stumbled 
against something in the dark, and fell heavily 
to the floor. Lying stunned for a moment, she 
heard the murmur of voices beneath the floor, 
then footsteps coming up a shaky stair, and a 
cellar trapdoor opened, sending out a ray of 
light. A man’s head came out, and looked in- 
quiringly about. Then he saw her. “What do 
you here?” he asked with a foreign accent. 

“Ohhhh—” she sobbed. “Is Serge Andreo- 
vitch here?” 

“What do you want to know for?” he coun- 
tered. 

“Oh tell me, please; he is in danger and I 
must see him!” Then another head arose above 
the trap. 

“Vjera! Bozhe, what is it?” It was Serge 
himself, suddenly pale as death. “Let her in, 
quickly,” he directed. But even as they slipped 
back into the cellar, before the door was closed 
the girl saw dimly outlined in the doorway, the 
figures of two men. 

“You were followed; they are here! Quick! 
Save yourselves! The police!” Someone blew 
out the light, and men scampered in every direc- 
tion. The trap flew open, shots deafened the dir, 
and a dozen flash lights were trained into the 
cellar. Vjera was crawling into low arch under 
the cellar steps, and a moment later someone 
else crept close by her. 

“Close the door,” came a hoarse whisper. The 
girl found the door, closed and bolted it, and 
then waited breathlessly while two dozen feet 
clomped down the rickety stairs. Suddenly, 
there was a cracking sound; the rotten steps 
gave way and fell with a crash to the bottom. 
Amid a chorus of oaths, groans and shouts, 
Vjera heard the detectives pick themselves up 
and search the cellar. 

“Gone! The —— skunks! They’re slicker’n 
soft soap, those guys. Thought we had them 
sure this time!” said a gruff voice. Having 
found nothing, they gave it up and climbed up 
out of the cellar again. In ten minutes all was 
still as death. The figure beside Vjera groaned. 

“Are you hurt?” she inquired, pulling open 
the creaky door to get a breath of air. 

“Ah, is it you, Vjera? Yes; they got me. I’m 
shot; pretty bad, I think. My shirt is soaked 
with blood.” Then it was that the love in 
Vjera’s heart asserted itself above all else. 
With superhuman strength, she dragged Serge 
out into the open cellar, found matches in his 
pocket, as he directed, and relighted the lamp. 


The appalling sight that met her eyes almost 
caused her to swoon. Uselessly she used her 
handkerchief to try to stanch the blood; then 
she tore off her petticoat and bound him up with 
it, having torn it to strips. 

“Oh, I must get a doctor. But where?” 

“TI think I am done for, Vjera. My heart— 
it is acting—queerly.” 

“I must find a doctor!” she wailed, wring. 
ing her hands. “But I am afraid to leave you,” 

“Old Doc Vojensky is right around the cor. 
ner, and he is one of us. But I think it is use. 
less.” And he sighed and closed his eyes. She 
leaped onto a chair, and tried to climb out over 
the ruined stairs. Just as she succeeded, she 
heard Serge call her faintly. Down she jumped 
again. 

“Vjera—I’ve been thinking—after all I’ve 
suffered—if there is a God—I would want to— 
goto Him. I would want to—wait for you—up 
there—in Heaven. I couldn’t bear—not to.” 


“Then you want me to get a priest?” she 
cried with relief in her heart. Weakly Serge 
nodded his head. “Hurry,” he whispered. 


“Thank God, thank God, thank God!” she 
murmured all the way to the church nearby. 
With trembling hand she pressed the bell, and 
told the gray old priest her errand. In a short 
time he was with her, and down to the cellar 
they went. After the sacraments were admin- 
istered, Serge’s bloodless face wore a happy, 
exalted look. He had Vjera’s lap for a pillow, 
and her warm, pulsating hands held his own 
cold clammy ones. 

“Viera,” he whispered. “Now I know there 
is a God; I can feel His presence in this room. 
Oh, I am so happy that He took me back; it is 
such a comfort—here.” He felt his heart. 
“Just think, Vjera, I am going to see my dear 
father and mother, and my sisters and brothers 
—I wonder, will they come to meet me? And, 
Vjera—I am going to spend my whole time up 
there—praying for you—each and every day— 
until you come—good-bye—good-bye—Vjera— 
darling—” 

No tears came to Vjera’s heavy heart. She 
sat there with head bowed, motionless, until 
the kindly priest raised her up, and eased the 
corpse’s head upon the floor. But in that time 
a great vow had gone up—from henceforth and 
forevermore, she belonged to God alone—and 
to Serge. 


The rich olive tree feeds a little star of un- 
steady light (the sanctuary lamp) in the heaven 
of His sanctuary, and for how many hours 
night and day, in how many sanctuaries, is this 
his only honor.—F aber. 
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The Eucharistic Doctor 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


T was on the 27th of January that Father 

Gilbert and Forrest McNabb passed through 
the village of Pounds. As they neared the 
parish church the congregation issued forth in 
full numbers. 

“What is this?” 
feast day, is it?” 

“Yes, it is the feast of St. John Chrysostom. 
By the way, I recall now 
that St. Chrysostom is 
the patron of this church. 
These good country folk 
still honor their patron 
on his very feast and do 
not make him wait till 
the Sunday following as 
the city people do.” 

“St. Chrys—what is 
his name? It isn’t the 
patron of the automobile 
whose medal we put on 
our car, is it, Father?” 

“Well, Forrest, are you 
actually ignorant of the 
real name on the medal 
of your automobile pa- 
tron as you call him? 
The automobile doesn’t 
need a patron so much 
as the people who may 
almost be termed in- 
mates of the automobile. 
This patron, however, is 
St. Christopher and not 
St. Chrysostom.” 

“Well, they both sound 
so much like Christmas.” 

“Never mind your 
pun.” 

“What about this saint—what do you call 
him? It takes twisting of the tongue to pro- 
nounce that name,” 

“St. John Chrysostom was no doubt the most 
famous patriarch Constantinople ever had. He 
was renowned for his eloquence, whence comes 
his name: chrysos—goid, and stoma—mouth, 
the golden-mouthed. Yet, despite his fame, he 
died in exile in 407. In his many sermons the 
saint speaks so frequently and clearly of the 
Holy Eucharist that he has been given the title 
of ‘Eucharistic Doctor.’ The index of Thal- 
hofer’s selection of patristic works contains 
over 100 references of St. John Chrysostom to 
the Holy Eucharist.” 


inquired Forrest. “It is no 








ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


“He must have been like you, preaching most 
of the time on the Holy Eucharist.” 

“T grant that I allude frequently to the Holy 
Eucharist, but why shouldn’t I? Isn’t the 
Eucharist the center of all our worship and the 
source of all our strength? I am but following 
the wish of the Church and the example of the 
saints and in particular of this Eucharistic 
saint and doctor, St.John 
Chrysostom.” 

“Father, he surely 
didn’t try to get every 
one to go to Holy Com- 
munion every day as you 
are urging us.” 

“The saint often de- 
plores the fact that so 
few of the faithful at- 
tend services and that 
those who do attend ab- 
stain from Holy Com- 
munion. He emphasizes 
that the herald (the dea- 
con) calls out before the 
prayers of the offertory: 
Let all who ‘are in public 
penance leave the 
church,’ thus implying 
that the others should 
remain and partake of 
the body and blood of 
our Lord. He further re- 
marks that it is improp- 
er for those who are in- 
vited to a banquet to 
attend without partaking 
of the food, or to use 
his own words: ‘Tell me, 
if someone were in- 
vited to a banquet and after washing his hands 
he sat down at table but refused to eat, would 
he not grossly offend him who had sent the in- 
vitation? In vain is the Holy Sacrifice offered 
daily; in vain do we daily stand at the altar; 
nobody communicates. I say this not that you 
should receive without further ado but that you 
might make yourselves worthy....As the ap- 
proach without preparation is dangerous so the 
refusal to share in the mystical suppers is fam- 
ine and death. For this Table is the sinews 
of the soul, the bond of our mind, the founda- 
tion of our confidence, our hope, our salvation, 
our light, our life,....The Forty Days Fast 
occurs only once a year but the Pasch takes 
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place three times a week—in fact, just as often 
as we may desire....He who is clean and has 
washed away his sin by earnest penance is 
worthy to communicate at all other times (not 
only during Lent) and deserves to enjoy the 
grace of God....All may receive, the halt, the 
lame, the poor, the aged, the handsome youth as 
well the stately courtier, nay even the crowned 
head. Yes, yes, all may come and take part in 
this banquet and receive the same most sacred 
Food. ... We admonish you not to remain away 
from church but to render yourselves worthy 
to attend the Sacrifice and to go to Holy Com- 
munion. If a king gave the command that in 
case someone did this or that he should not pre- 
sent himself at the former’s table would such a 
one not do anything to escape that disfavor?’ 
In an another passage he speaks of an almost 
daily Sacrifice and of an almost daily Mystery 
(Communion) .” 

“Well, Father, I don’t know about this saint, 
but sometimes you read of some, and I have 
heard the same in sermons, who make the point 
of frequent Communion so strong that they for- 
get all about the reverence for Holy Communion 
on which so much stress was laid when we were 
instructed in school.” 

“Now, Forrest, you know that a man can’t 
say two things at one and the same time. 
There is a question here of doing one thing and 
not omitting the other. Then, there is an exag- 
gerated reverence which is not reverence at all. 
St. John Chrysostom is quite explicit in his 
demand for the right kind of reverence: ‘Let 
us cleanse our interior first and then let us 
quietly and modestly, in a becoming manner, ap- 
proach the Holy Table! it is the King of Heav- 
en into whose presence we are going. When we 
have received the holy and immaculate Food of 
the Sacrifice let us kiss It reverently, meditate 
upon It lovingly, and let It inflame our heart so 
that our gathering may not be turned to judg- 
ment and condemnation, but may It become 
rather the means of our salvation, of acquir- 
ing love and virtue, of obtaining from God 
pardon, lasting peace, and the participation in 
countless blessings and graces for our own 
sanctification and for the edification of oth- 
ers....Let us not be ungrateful to our Bene- 
factor. Let us offer Him everything that is at 
our disposal: faith, hope, charity, temperance, 
alms, hospitality. Then, what I have impressed 
upon you recently, I want to emphasize once 
more today, and I shall continue to repeat it 
constantly: When you draw near to this terri- 
ble and Divine Table, these Sacred Mysteries, 
come with fear and trembling, with a pure con- 
science, in prayer and fasting; refrain from 
all noise and do not stamp with your feet and 
jostle your neighbor. Such conduct would be 
an indication of sheer madness and would give 


evidence of no slight contempt... .Let us keep 
before our mind the fear of the Lord rather 
than the fear of hell; let us cleanse our sou] 
thoroughly and thus approach the Sacred Mys- 
teries so that we may not incur judgment and 
damnation but may these mysteries serve unto 
our salvation and to the well-being of our soul 
and be a constant pledge of this salvation.... 
When you go to the Holy Table do not think that 
you receive the Divine Body as from a man but 
look upon It rather as a burning coal from a 
seraph; let us drink the Blood as if our lips 
touched the divine and sacred side.’ 

“Again he warns his hearers not to abuse 
their tongue after Communion: ‘It would be to 
thy ruin if thy tongue, which was purpled with 
this Blood and which was made precious as gold, 
were to be changed into a sword to wound by 
blasphemy, by revilings, and by impure con- 
versation.’ 

“Then, St. Thomas’s thought: ‘Whether one 
or thousands eat, all receive the selfsame meat,’ 
was also in the mind of St. John Chrysostom 
when he said: “I receive no greater nor small- 
rs portion at the Table of the Lord (than you) 

0.’ ”? 

“Father, I was out West last year. One week 
the Catholic weekly spoke of a saint shortening 
the Mass. I believe that it was this same saint 
of yours. Gee! if he would live today he would 
surely be the tourists’ friend and shorten our 
Sunday service.” 

“Forrest, let me tell you that were St. John 
Chrysostom alive today he would be the last 
man on your side. In his day bishops had more 
extensive rights as to divine service. Besides 
the service which St. John Chrysostom abridged 
was very protracted. But now our Mass, even 
the High Mass, is comparatively short. Listen 
to what he says in a homily on penance: ‘The 
week has 168 hours and the Lord has reserved 
one hour for Himself and that one hour you 
squander on temporal tasks and waste on ridic- 
ulous and commonplace things.’ 

“Since you yourself hinted at the Mass let 
us see how eloquent our Eucharistic doctor be- 
comes when he gets started on this topic: he 
insists that our Sacrifice is the same as the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘The Apostle, having spoken 
concerning the supper, connects the things pres- 
ent with those of that time that, even as on the 
very evening men reclined on the couch and re- 
ceived from Christ this sacrifice, so the same 
might now be effected. For He saith: “As 
often as you eat of this bread and drink of this 
chalice you shall announce the death of the Lord 
until He come.” Commenting on St. Paul’s 
other words: ‘The chalice of benediction which 
we bless, is it not the Communion of the Blood 
of Christ’ (1 Cor. 10:16,) he says: ‘Striking 
and terrible expression! for he (St. Paul) 
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wants to say: “The Blood in the chalice is the 
yery same as that which flowed from the side 
of Christ.” He calls the chalice a “chalice of 
penediction” because, whilst we hold it in our 
hands, we praise and glorify Christ and with 
amazement we marvel at His inestimable gift 
and thank Him, since He not only shed this 
Blood in order to free us from error, but He 
also communicated it to us. “Do you desire 
blood?” he wants to say, “offer not the blood 
of beasts on the altars of idolatry but redden 
My altars with My own blood.” ’ 

“The same thought he develops when he ex- 
patiates on the priesthood: ‘The Sacrifice is 
one and the same whether it is offered by the 
first best priest, by Peter or by Paul, it is one 
and the same Sacrifice which the Lord enjoined 
upon His disciples and which the priests of 
today celebrate. The last Sacrifice is not in- 
ferior to the rest, because not men consecrate 
It but the very One does it who consecrated the 
first Host. Just as the words which proceed 
from the mouth of God are the same as those 
which the priest pronounces today so also the 
Sacrifice and the baptism (of today) which 
Christ bequeathed to the priest are the same. 
Thus everything rests on faith:... It is not 
through the power of man that that which lies 
on the altar before us becomes the body and 
blood of Christ. The priest who stands there 
and presents his petition is only the representa- 
tive of the Savior; the power that works every- 
thing is the Lord’s... We priests take the place 
of servants, but it is Christ Himself who blesses 
and transforms. “This is My body,” He said. 
This word changes that which lies here. O sub- 
lime drama! O the goodness of the benevolent 
God! He who sits at the side of the Father is 
made tangible to all hands and offers Himself 
to all who wish to accept Him. All this we do 
in the light of faith.’ ” 

“Father, from what you have quoted I see 
that our faith in the Eucharist is today what it 
was in the time of this saint. But did they also 
say Mass for the dead during his day?” 

“They did. In this matter St. John Chrys- 
ostom, explaining the letter of St. Paul to the 
Philippians expresses himself thus: ‘Not in 
vain did the apostles pass an ordinance to the 
effect that a memento should be made at the 
awful Mysteries (the Mass). They knew well 
that great profit would therefrom accrue to the 
dead. If the whole people stand there with out- 
stretched arms and the whole clergy is present 
and the dreadful victim is lying on the altar, 
should we not then be able to soften the heart 
of God by our intercession? Elsewhere he says: 
“Help him (the departed) as far as possible 
not by tears but by prayers and supplications, 
by alms and offerings.” For not unmeaningly 
have these things been devised nor do we in vain 


make mention of the departed in the course of 
the Divine Mysteries and approach God, be- 
seeching the Lamb in their behalf; not in vain 
(do we do these things) but that some relief 
might thereby be brought to them. Not in vain 
doth he that standeth by the altar cry out when © 
the tremendous Mysteries are celebrated: “For 
all that have fallen asleep in Christ and for 
those that perform commemorations in their be- 
half.” For if there were no commemorations 
for them these things would not have been 
spoken; since our service is not a mere stage 
show. God forbid. Yea, it is by the ordinance 
of the Spirit that these things are done.’ ” 


“Father, if I remember rightly, in your ser- 
mon of last Sunday you said something about 
the angels coming to Mass. That was some- 
thing new to me. Can you trace that also back 
to the fourth century?” 


“Absolutely. Why it is just this same St. 
John Chrysostom who emphasizes the presence 
of angels around the altar. He says: ‘At the 
time of the Sacrifice the angels surround the 
priest and the whole choir of the heavenly pow- 
ers chimes in (with the service); they en- 
circle the altar to honor Him who lies there as 
a victim.’ Since, however, you referred to my 
sermon of last Sunday, you probably recall my 
insistence on charity because of the Eucharist. 
It is here again that our Eucharistic doctor cor- 
roborates our teaching: ‘How can you partake 
of the Holy Sacrifice if your tongue is purpled 
with the blood of men? How can you give the 
kiss of peace (at Mass) if your mouth is filled 
with hatred?’ Again he says: ‘We who are 
many are one bread, one body. “Why speak I 
of Communion?” saith he (St. Paul), “we are 
that selfsame body.” For what is bread? The 
body of Christ. And what do they beccome who 
partake of it? The body of Christ, not many 
bodies but one body. For as the bread, consist- 
ing of many grains, is made one so that the 
grains nowhere appear; they exist indeed, but 
their difference is not seen by reason of their 
conjunction, so are we conjoined both with each 
other and with Christ, there not being one body 
for thee and another for thy neighbor to be 
nourished, but the very same for all. Where- 
fore he (St. Paul) also adds: “We all partake 
of one bread.” Now, if we are all nourished 
of the same and all become the same, why do 
we not also show forth the same love and be- 
come also in this respect one? For this was the 
old way too in the time of our forefathers. “The 
multitude of believers,” saith the text, “had but 
one heart and one soul.” ’ 

“Oh how that outrage against the Eucharis- 
tic Lord must have affected such a client of the 
Holy Eucharist!” 

“To what are you alluding now, Father?” 
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“T just recalled what the saint wrote to Pope 
Innocent regarding the sacrilege which took 
place on Holy Saturday.” 

“Sacrilege!” 

“Yes, sacrilege. I see the very word arouses 
your keen interest. No doubt this word, like the 
term scandal, has something sensational about 
it. Well, it happened that the soldiers entered 
the place where the Most Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved, the Precious Blood was spilled 
over the garments of the soldiers who had not 
even been initiated in the discipline of the se- 
cret, that is, had not even learnt the Sacred 
Mysteries. 

“Do you not realize that St. John Chrysostom 
spoke in season and out of season on the Holy 
Eucharist, explained its doctrine as we explain 
it today, insisted on reverence in its presence, 
on the reception of Holy Communion, on at- 
tendance at Mass, and on the reaping of the 
proper fruit to be harvested from the Eucha- 
ristic devotion ?” 

“Did he also receive Holy Viaticum before his 
death?” 

“He did. But let me first tell you how he ex- 
* pressed himself regarding Viaticum: “When 
with this food we pass hence with much con- 
fidence we shall tread the sacred _ threshold 
fenced on every side with a kind of golden ar- 
mor....A person who had been a witness of 
the fact told me that the angels surround him 
who is in last throes of death so soon as he has 
received this Mystery with a clean conscience 
and that owing to this reception they accom- 
pany him to the next world.’ ” 

“I presume they accompanied him.” 

“Well, his manner of the last Eucharistic re- 
ception of Christ justify this assumption.” 

“Why, did he see them?” 

“The facts of the end of his life are the fol- 
lowing: he was banished from Constantinople 
in 403. Being recalled, he was exiled once more 
the next year. In 407 his enemies forced him 
to a long. wearisome journey of almost 400 
miles. Though sick before his departure, 
he was exposed to all manner of hardships, 
to maltreatment on the part of the _ sol- 
diers, to the inclemency of the weather 
and to semistarvation. After three months he 
reached Koman in Pontus, Asia Minor. Re- 
alizing that death was at hand, he exchanged 
his attire for white garments, received Holy 
Viaticum, signed himself with sign of the cross, 
and gave utterance to his favorite saying: ‘God 
be praised for everything.’ Thus the Eucharis- 
tic Doctor died a death in keeping with his 
Eucharistic efforts during life and the golden- 
mouthed orator closed the bulk of his eloquent 
sermons by a peroration which is still echoing 
in heaven.” 


“Honk! honk! honk!” 

“Father, we are too interested. We are get. 
ting into the jam of traffic again. Besides there 
is the church. Some other day I will call for 
you and take you down to Bide-A-Wee.” 

“Thank you!” 


Votes for Women 


MYRTLE CONGER 


Scene: Lecture Room at any Women’s De- 
partment Club. 

Time: Immediately following a lecture by 
Mrs. Newlady Newsome on “Woman’s Place in 


Politics.” 
Characters: EVERYWOMAN. 








“Simply wonderful, isn’t she?” 

“....certainly knows what she is talking 
about———” 

“ ...adorable frock she is wearing——” 

“They say her husband——” 

“What was it she said about the Governor?” 

“Looks like a bob she’s trying to let grow—” 

“How old do you suppose she really is?” 

“ ...genuine silver fox—” 

“Do you think we really ought to have women 
policemen ?” 

“My husband said—” 

“...take two cups of sugar to one cake of 
yeast—” 

“What do you have to pay her to lecture, any- 
way ?” 

“Well, if I could only talk like that—” 

“The Brown’s new baby—” 

“....adenoids out—” 
‘....Simply won’t eat baked apples—” 
“What party did they say she »elongs to?” 
“....Wwoman’s party—” 

“_...bridge party—” 

“Did she say who was on the ticket for 
mayor?” 

“_...balloon tires—” 

“My little boy said the cutest thing last 
night—” 

“How do you suppose she manages her house, 
being away so much of the time?” 

“T’ve raised her wages three times—” 
“Is she going to have a church wedding?” 
“_...tuned in on—” 
‘....a regular bargain—” 

“Of course we'll all vote with our hus- 
bands—” 

“Well, I think she’s absolutely right about 
women’s place in politics, don’t you?” 


‘ 


There is no place where Jesus hears our 
prayers more promptly than before the Blessed 
Sacrament.—Bl. Henry Suso. 
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This Saying is Hard-Who can Bear it? 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Continued) 


HE objection, loss of reverence, seems to 

hold students’ attention more than any 
other. For that reason I shall devote more 
space to a discussion of it than to any other 
objection. The case may be stated in this way: 
“Ryen though you have tried to refute others’ 
statements on the Bulletin, my roommate and I 
think that frequent Communion lessens respect 
for the Sacrament, makes you careless, and you 
lack the devotion that you have when you re- 
ceive less often. By disrespect I do not mean 
disrespect for the Sacrament, but that it be- 
comes a habit and that you take its reception 
as a matter of course. I find that I am inclined 
to spend too little time in preparation and 
thanksgiving and am easily distracted. I have 
hesitated to speak to a priest about this for I 
am afraid they can’t see it in the same light.” 
Father O’Hara answers: “You say that it has 
made you more careful to avoid sin and made 
you want to know God better; in other words, 
that it has produced profitable effects on your 
intellect and will. On the other hand, you make 
no daily mortifications and have read no spirit- 
ual books. And you certainly don’t want to dis- 
continue daily Communion. That is your ex- 
perience. Now for the experience of others. 
On the Survey three years ago in answer to the 
question, “Has frequent Communion lessened 
your respect for the Blessed Sacrament?’ the 
following replies were given: 


Di ghicis awe we ee i | 
Somewhat ........ 3 It has not increased 16 


In answer to, “Do you fear receiving through 
routine?” 


Fee i a > ee 30 
Cle cicigcess CBO GIEEE «acces 3 
‘Somewhat ........ 9 


“Read carefully this statement of a sopho- 
more: When I first started daily Communion I 
thought it was wonderful. I was a day-dog 
then. It was a sort of sacrifice to come out to 
the Campus every morning to receive Commun- 
ion. I realized the value of it. When I came 
to the Campus I went just because it was a 
habit. I seldom realized that I was receiving 
the Body and Blood of Christ. But I found a 
way to overcome this, and that is by hearing 
Mass every morning. 

“And this from a freshman: I feel some- 
times that I get disrespectful, but I try my best 
to receive Communion worthily. I find that it 
stimulates my conscience so that I avoid sin— 


at least I am aware when occasions of sin pre- 
sent themselves.” 


I 


After seven months of almost daily 
Communion it is frequently necessary 
for the priest to encourage me to re- 
ceive. I did not receive last Sunday 
after a good Confession. Last week I 
walked back from the Rail in the Base- 
ment Chapel wondering why the Sa- 
cred Host did not burn a hole in my 
tongue, and I was in a state of grace 
in so far as I know. 

When I was an infrequent Commu- 
nicant no one ever had to spur me to 
receive, and I walked away from the 
Rail patting myself on the back. Fre- 
quent Communion is one sure way to 
have reverence for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Five minutes meditation on the 
awfulness of the Blessed Sacrament is 
enough to drive one into the desert, 
never to presume again to take God 
into his mouth. 

The mental and physical accelera- 
tion or disturbance associated with re- 
ceiving Holy Communion in an infre- 
quent Communicant is not reverence, 
but merely the discomfort one feels in 
a strange place. 


II 


I don’t believe the statement that it 
lessens one’s devotion and respect. I 
like the convenience of the Sorin Hall 
Chapel not on account of late rising 
(I get up at four o’clock to go to 
work), but because I sometimes work 
until I have just time to reach my 
8:10 class. On one or two occasions I 
have fasted until afternoon; but I 
didn’t think a priest would give Com- 
munion, and so I ate lunch. One day I 
missed on account of drinking some 
water. On these days I had to be con- 
tent with Spiritual Communion. Holy 
Communion seems to give the strength 
to stand up under strain. Without it 
I do not believe I would still be at 
Notre Dame. 

These two students have solved the 
problem of reverence, the one by medi- 
tation, and the other by sacrifice. 
Mass, mortification, meditation, and 
spiritual reading have been suggested 
as cures for lack of devotion. 
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Four other cases are so typical that I in- 
clude them, at the risk of boring, because they 
may meet the exact need of someone who reads 
this article. They are cases taken from the 
Survey but not answered in it. 


I 


I have found that frequent Commu- 
nion deprives one gradually of the rev- 
erence surely due to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, causing not exactly disrespect 
but a loss of real feeling for the Sac- 
rament. This is a FACT. 

It is not a fact, although it is a very 
common notion. The feeling you speak 
of is probably the emotion which is 
quite pronounced as a rule in Holy 
Communion when received at rare in- 
tervals and is frequently absent in 
daily Communion. That emotion is so 
far from being essential that a Com- 
munion without it, even with distaste 
for everything religious, may be far 
more meritorious than a very fervent 
“emotional” reception. If Holy Com- 
munion is producing its proper ef- 
fects on the intellect and the will, if it 
makes you avoid sin more carefully 
and want to know God better, it is 
doing what Christ established it to do. 

Your real trouble is stated in your 
answers to questions 25 and 35. Your 
knowledge of God comes through read- 
ing and meditation very largely, and 
you have starved your soul on the mat- 
ter of reading. Your heart can not 
keep up a very lively pace of devotion 
if your mind’s knowledge of God has 
not advanced beyond the sixth grade. 
And why should you neglect the Sacra- 
ments for eleven weeks because of a 
tiny difficulty in your mind when you 
could have solved it in a minute with 
the aid of a priest? The Prefect of 
Religion answers a good many ques- 
tions in the course of a day, and no 
question more frequently—in the case 
of freshman—than the one you pro- 
pose. And now if you will be good 
enough to come to Room 141 Sorin 
you will get some further and more 
personal advice and enough good liter- 
ature to last you for a while. Give 
your soul a chance. 


II 


Since stopping frequent Communion 
I have found a general let-down of my 
interest in religion. While I was prac- 
ticing frequent Communion I noticed a 
loss of reverence. Now I notice a loss 


of interest in everything religious. 
Will you tell me on the Bulletin why 
this is? 

If there was really a blameworthy 
loss of reverence on your part, God 
may be punishing you. Your ques- 
tionnaire does not indicate such a con- 
dition, however. What happened was 
probably this: You tried to advance 
in worldly wisdom and age without ad- 
vancing in grace. You have done no 
Catholic reading. You have tried to 
go through life on your First Com- 
munion knowledge of religion. Your 
brain, considerably developed along 
other lines, rebels against your feeble 
religious material. You have careless- 
ly dwarfed your religious instincts. 
Read Cardinal Newman’s “Neglect of 
Divine Calls and Warnings” in his 
book, Discourse to Mixed Congrega- 
tions. And seek personal advice. Your 
spiritual adviser could use to advan- 
tage much more information than you 
have given in your questionnaire. 


Ill 


I feel sacrilegious going to Commu- 
nion more than once a month, because 
I don’t think I can get sincerely pre- 
pared or sorry every day or week. 

You poor boy! You are living in 
your emotions instead of in your intel- 
lect and will. What kind of sorrow 
have you for your once-a-month Con- 
fession if you intend to go right back 
and sin again for the next twenty-nine 
days? And if you don’t intend that, do 
you begin to intend it the next day, so 
that you can’t go to Communion the 
next day? Divide your month into 
thirty parts, and live it part by part. 
If in the morning you can tell God hon- 
estly that you don’t want to commit sin 
that day and that you want His help to 
keep you from sin you are prepared to 
go to Communion that day, and you 
will be all right for the next twenty- 
four hours. Repeat the performance 
the next day. But please don’t confuse 
natural remorse for contrition. Your 
knowledge of your religion is very 
weak. Watch the Bulletin for a good 
instruction on Confession that will ap- 
pear soon. 


IV 


I make it a practice to go to Com- 
munion at least once a week, but if I 
go every day the reception does not 
seem to mean so much to me. Could 
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you, in the Bulletin, recommend some 
book for me to read, 

Vain Fear is a good one; Frequent 
and Daily Communion is another. You 
would probably find considerable profit 
in receiving every day for the next two 
weeks and reading each day—prefera- 
bly in the evening—one of the visits in 
the little handbook, Visits to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin. 
These pamphlets are at the Rack. 

This sort of bullet from the Bulletin goes 
straight to the mark: 

Frequent Communion is a simple 
thing in so far as lam concerned. The 
trouble is Confession. It’s my darned 
pride. I hate to tell a priest the same 
thing three times in the same week. It 
looks awfully weak. 

Move your pride up a notch. Make 
it self-respect, and you won’t have 
anything to tell. 


The matter of the bad example set by some 
students who are daily Communicants comes in 
for its share of attention from the conscien- 
tious objectors. To a student who protects his 
sincerity in believing that a Communion a 
month is far more pleasing to Our Lord than all 
the Communions that are received every day 
at Notre Dame and that he knows students 
who talk constantly of filthy things and do filthy 
things and yet go to Communion daily merely 
to be in good standing, Father O’Hara answers: 
“Your sincere and pious belief is a heresy— 
Jansenism—condemned by Pope Pius X—un- 
less you are supposing (which God forbid) that 
all the Communions received here every day are 
sacrilegious. Tuesday’s Bulletin answered part 


‘of your difficulty and suggested a course of ac- 


tion, which you should not be slow to take if 
you are sincere. You forget that Holy Com- 
munion is an aid to virtue, not a reward for 
it. You forget that when St. Peter made his 
First Communion Our Lord knew that before 
morning he would be guilty of repeated mortal 
sins. St. Peter was in good faith. Presume as 
much for your friends. 


“Please be more specific in your suggestion 
that the Prefect of Religion has not striven for 
quality; he would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions on how to improve quality. Our Lord 
came not to call the just, but sinners, to repent- 
ance: the greatest instances of His mercy were 
the Prodigal Son, the woman taken in adultery, 
Magdalen, Zaccheus, Matthew, Peter, the Good 
Thief, and St. Paul. The Prefect of Religion 
is constantly on the lookout for just such saints 
among the throngs that come to Notre Dame. 
The good fellows he turns over to the books and 
pamphlets on virtue and the spiritual direction 


of priests more able than himself. Do not be- 
grudge him his love for sinners—nor the quan- 
tity production of penitents from sinners. 

“And now for a bit of psychology that will 
help you in business. The average Catholic © 
young man has a very tender conscience—much 
more tender than a woman’s—but he looks up- 
on a tender conscience as a weakness, and he 
tries to hide it by a gigantic bluff that he is 
hard-boiled. You lack discernment. If you think 
that frequent Communion will produce in your 
soul a contempt for the things of God, you are 
entitled to your belief; but until you humble 
yourself enough to take it on faith that it is not 
so, you lay yourself open to the charge of nar- 
row-mindedness. Do this one thing: promise 
that when discernment comes through experi- 
ence, say ten years from now, you will write a 
letter to the Religious Bulletin and acknowl- 
edge that you were wrong. 


I 


I doubt the sincerity of many of our 
Notre Dame men who swell the daily 
Communion graphs here. I know many 
fellows who lead lives at college not 
nearly so clean as my own. ...who are 
ostensibly pillars of the Church... . 

My dear boy: The Pharisee in the 
parable did not go so far as to want 
the Publican kept out of church. Your 
frenzy has carried you beyond what 
Our Lord considered depravity in 
judging others. 

What a pity your fine talents have 
been wasted these four years. Your 
case stands out in bold relief: this 
sketch will fill in details you omitted. 


II 


I believe that the worst influence on 
my life is the practice of many fellows 
who lead a rotten life and yet are fre- 
quent Communicants. I asked a Notre 
Dame priest about this once, and he 
said that all that was necessary to 
receive Communion was the state 
of grace and the intention to do 
better. Now if a man know—as they 
do—that he will do the same things 
again on any opoprtunity, how can he 
be fit? 

The state of grace and a right inten- 
tion are required. If a person has an 
intention to sin again or to go again 
into what he knows to be the proxi- 
mate occasion of sin, he cannot receive 
absolution. Weakness is one thing; 
malice quite another. If you feel sure 
that the cases you have in mind are 
of malice, you should speak to the in- 
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dividuals about it. Your own respect 
for the Blessed Sacrament demands 
this. You would certainly stop a 
Kluxer who would attempt material 
desecration of the Blessed Sacrament: 
how then can you let a Catholic get 
away with formal sacrilege? 


A priest will always presume weak- 
ness unless malice is evident. This 
presumption yields to evidence. You 
suggest hypocrisy, an attempt to “get 
a drag,” as the motive of some of your 
friends. That is a dangerous accusa- 
tion and should not be made wihout 
full proof. A man would be the great- 
est fool in the world to attempt any- 
thing of the kind. They dismiss daily 
Communicants here right along, and 
let fellows stay who haven’t been to 
the Sacraments in three, four, and five 
years—fellows registered as Catholics. 


(1) My chief objection to daily Com- 
munion is that it leads to receiving 
when not in a state of grace. (2) Too 
many students receive for the mere 
purpose of getting a “drag.” (3) The 
priests, especially those in authority, 
have a tendency to judge the moral 
character of a student by the number 
of times he receives. (4) The Prefect 
of Religion seldom speaks to those who 
do not receive frequently, and vice 
versa. 


(1) Although students admit mor- 
al failings very frankly on their ques- 
tionnaires, when there is no need for 
them to do so, no student has ever yet 
stated that he has ever received Holy 
Communion when not in a state of 
grace. The whole tenor of their testi- 
mony is a contrary to your statement 
—which is most unkind. 


(2) and (3). If any student re- 
ceives Holy Communion for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a “drag” (which 
seems inconceivable of any person who 
knows that the Holy Eucharist is the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ), he 
is certainly fooling himself. Seven of 
the twenty students dropped by the 
College of Commerce for low scholar- 
ship after the February examinations, 
were daily Communicants ; seven more 
daily Communicants have been sus- 
pended by the Prefect of Discipline 
(for offenses not involving moral tur- 
pitude) ; the Committee on Absences 
dropped a few more. Daily Commu- 
nion should and does make a man more 


watchful of his conduct and more 
serious in his studies. 

(The point behind the reference to the Col- 
lege of Commerce lies in the fact that at the 
time Father O’Hara was Dean of that College.) 

(4) This is a variation of the usual 
complaint that the Prefect of Religion 
talks too much to infrequent Commu- 
nicants. The Prefect of Religion was 
a timid little boy, but he got over that 
when at the age of seventeen he was 
made private secretary to a rhinocer- 
os. He drops a hint about the Sacra- 
ments whenever he feels it will do 
good; he omits it when he fears (af- 
ter many experiences) that it will do 
harm. Besides, this has been a busy 
year for him, and he has not been able 
to make the personal acquaintance of 
more than 80% of the students. Mis- 
judge if you like, but get the facts and 
do not misunderstand. 


There is, of course, another side to the story 
of frequent Communion at Notre Dame; and 
there is an abundance of pertinence in a notice 
such as this: 


Where Have I Seen That Face Before? 


One gets a strange thrill blessing 
throats. It is quite an experience to 
have a long-forgotten face turn up at 
the altar rail—for a sacramental, not 
for a sacrament. You wonder where 
you’ve seen the face before. And there 
are lots of faces you never saw before 
—poker faces, a lot of them. 

It smacks of superstition, this use of 
the sacramentals to the neglect of the 
Sacraments ;—rabbit’s foot Christian- 
ity. 

As antidote to the negative character of the 
material in this paper I wish I might speak of 
the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament at Notre 
Dame or of the work of the League of the Sa- 
cred Heart or some positive phase of the stu- 
dents’ love for the Blessed Sacrament, which 
is the center of their religious life; but lack 
of space will not permit. And lest any reader 
feel that Father O’Hara does not stimulate the 
frequent Communicants to seek greater virtue 
or that he does not point out the dangers at- 
tendant upon not striving constantly to deepen 
their inner lives I close by adding these para- 
graphs on right-mindedness. 

It is possible for a man to be a daily 
Communicant up to the day on which 
he formally renounces his allegiance to 
the Church and becomes what people 
call an atheist. It has been done; 
that’s how we know that it’s possible. 
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When such a thing happens, after 
the first shock we look back over the 
life of the individual to find the cause 
—not that we want to pass judgment 
upon him but that we may steer clear 
of the rocks upon which he has foun- 
dered. 

There is a little bug in Brazil that 
thrives on furniture. It cannot pene- 
trate varnish, but it finds an _ un- 
varnished spot and makes entry. 
Through that same little hole it drops 
the sawdust, a tiny bit every day, as 
it proceeds on its course. One day 
a leg of a piano or of a chair or of a 
a table caves in, and the householder 
finds that what was fair without to 
behold was a delusion and a snare 
within. 

A pet vice has the way of this Bra- 
zilian bug. It sneaks in and goes to 
work. It drops a little sawdust every 

- day, and it is the trail of this sawdust 
that enables us to trace the final col- 
lapse back to its first cause. The var- 
nish remains untouched. 

This pet may be sloth, which is the 
catechism name for comfort. It is a 
delightful sin, because it requires so 
little of us and it is so easy to take. 
Or it may be presumption, a false 
sense of security, manifesting itself in 
an unwillingness to give up an occa- 
sion of sin, through a feeling that af- 
ter all this or that sin can’t be so bad, 
since so many people get away with it 
and society accepts it without protest. 
Sometimes it is avarice, especially 
with people who are active in busi- 
ness: it was with Judas. Most often 
it is pride, under the title of self-suf- 
ficiency. 

It is the mind that rules the man, 
that makes or unmakes him. The mind 
is right when it is in conformity with 
objective truth. It is wrong when it 
disagrees with objective truth. It is 
superlatively wrong when it denies the 
existence of objective truth. And 
therein lies the most jovial paradox of 
our great American life. 


We are quite wedded to the idea of 
authority, in laughable defiance of our 
ballyhooing for induction. ..We adore 
authority in everything but religion. 
How passing strange! The finite 
mind of man can reason a bit on the 
finite world about him, but it doesn’t 
want to reason on that: it wants to 
pay a man to do the reasoning. Un- 


aided by grace that finite mind cannot 
work out its final destiny; yet it is 
perfectly willing to take a chance on a 
little induction, because blind accep- 
tance of authority is unworthy of a 
reasonable human being. 

The Catholic Church was estab- 
lished by Christ to be your authority 
in all matters pertaining to your soul’s 
salvation. She says: “You must not 
read this book.” You reply: “That’s 
all very well for ignorant people. It’s 
a very useful law, I wish they’d all 
obey it.”.———Our Lord said: “If he 
will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican.” 


THE END 


Peace, Be Still 
BERTRAND F. Kraus, O. S. B. 


The clouds were dull with sable hue, 
A wind-tossed boat with anxious crew 
Was on the sea, 

Whilst Jesus slept. 


With growing fear they crowded ‘round, 
And cried above the roaring sound 

Of dashing spray, 

“O Jesus, save!” 


The Lord awoke and raised His hand. 
The sea was calmed at His command 
In gentle tone 

Of “Peace, be still.” 


The moon her silv’ry radiance shed, 
To which the stars their lustre fed, 
At that command 

Of “Peace, be still.” 


Tossed by temptations’ raging waves, 
Your soul should cry to Him who saves, 
For solace sweet— 

For “Peace, be still.” 


“Who asks, receives.” This did He teach. 
In time of trial, then, e’er beseech 

With faith and hope 

His “Peace, be still.” 


Our Savior calmed the surging sea. 
Your troubled soul He too will free 
From all its trials, 

With “Peace, be still.” 


This He will gladly grant to thee, 
When with an humble, earnest plea, 
You beg His boon 

Of “Peace, be still.” 
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“Yet So As By Fire’ 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


ORTIMER Vandeleur, of Old Court, East 

County, was a hard and pitiless man. A 
man like the Scribes and Pharisees—“binding 
heavy and insupportable burdens, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but with anger of their 
own they will not move them.” 

He ground the poor; he had neither sympathy 
nor compassion for the wretched peasants, 
exacting from them the uttermost farthing. 

It was the year of Our Lord 1848, and nearly 
all the broad, cultivated land of green Erin lay 
under the terrible curse of the potato blight, 
that failure in the crop of the principal food of 
the people, causing a famine that, like the pesti- 
lence of the Middle Ages, devastated the coun- 
try, and brought starvation, disease, and death 
into many a humble homestead. 

Mortimer Vandeleur sat at a luxuriously 
spread table in his comfortable dining room. Big 
logs burned brightly on the open hearth and 
from numberless silver candelabras wax candles 
diffused a pleasant light. Though the month 
was December the table was decorated with 
exotic flowers, costly glasses and rare china 
glistened upon the delicate napery, delicious 
and appetizing viands tempted the appetite, and 
old port and rare Madeira in massive cut-glass 
decanters stood invitingly near the Squire of 
Old Court. 

He was alone, but solitude did not interfere 
with his pleasure in the sybarite repast, of 
which he languidly partook—languidly because 
he wished to prolong the delights of the table. 

He slowly sipped the priceless Madeira, then 
held the glass towards the light, the sensual 
smile of a gastronomic connoiseur flickering 
sorrow across his dark stern face. 

Abstracted in selfish enjoyment, he did not 
notice that the butler and the footman had left 
the room. Suddenly he became aware that 
some one was watching him closely, intently, so 
intently that the eyes compelled attention. He 
looked around and saw an old, apparently a 
very old woman standing half hidden by the 
heavy velvet window curtains. 

At the same moment a rush of biting air 
swept through the room. “Shut that window,” 
he shouted; and as the order was not obeyed 
he perceived that the flunkeys were no longer 
in the apartment. 

“Where are those accursed knaves?” he 
stormed. “And who the devil are you?” 

The woman came forward, came close to him, 
and stared straight into his angry countenance; 
stared without fear, rather with a certain sur- 


prised wonder. She was in dirty, ragged gar. 
ments, a gaunt, haggard creature. Her lined 
face had a pitiful expression of acute physica] 
pain, her big eyes glowed in her hollow cheeks 
like coals of fire, her thin lips were cracked 
and blistered over wolfish teeth. She was hor- 
ribly emaciated, with the appalling gruesome 
emaciation of starvation. She looked ninety, 
but as a matter of fact she was scarce fifty 
years of age. 

“What are you doing here?” thundered the 
Master of Old Court. She shook her head slow- 
ly, and then in a voice of unfeigned surprise 
said, in musing tones: “Faix, it is true—true—” 

“In the devil’s name what is true?” he asked 
rising and going toward the bell rope. 

She raised a detaining hand, and there was 
something in her gesture and in her deep set 
eyes that gave him pause. 

“T would not have believed it,” she crooned 
to herself. “They told me you ate and drank 
and feasted while we starved—we—~your poor 
people—we whom the Lord gave to you and 
yours as a sacred charge. I would not believe it 
of your mother’s son. Sure, she was ever the 
kind lady, kind and sweet to the poor—” 

Her voice broke in her throat, she staggered 
and caught at the table. The man regarded her 
from under frowning brows, the allusion to 
his mother—the only being who had loved him 
devotedly and unselfishly, the one being who 
had patiently borne with his ungovernable tem- 
per, had constantly, though ineffectually, plead- 
ed with him to show mercy to the weak and 
suffering, moved him in an unaccountable way. 

The woman drew a deep breath, gasped “wa- 
ter” in a thin scarce audible voice. Almost un- 
consciously he handed her his glass half full of 
the orange-tinted wine. 

“No, water,” she insisted. 

With a slight shrug and raised brows, he 
poured out some and handed it to her. She 
drank it very slowly, then she said with a curi- 
ous inflection in her cracked voice: “I knew 
you were not as wicked and heartless as they 
said—a cup of cold water in His name—” 

She swayed towards him. He supported her, 
wondering why he did so, and why he did not 
summon his flunkeys and order them to throw 
her out. She looked at him, and something in 
the dumb gratitude in her deep-set eyes 
touched a chord. 

“Here, take this,” he said gruffly, helping her 
to a pheasant wing. 

He was annoyed with himself, that he, Mor- 
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timer Vandeleur, the pitiless, inflexible master 
of Old Court, should feel compassion for a poor 
starved wretch. It was incredible, unthink- 


able. . 

She pushed the plate away: “No, not meat, 
thanking you kindly all the same, sir, it’s a fast 
day; but sure you know nought of fasts, only 
of feasts.” Her voice was full of wonder, her 
eyes regarded him with an extraordinary ex- 
pression of mingled pity and perplexity. “Sure, 
it’s a bit of white bread I’ll take and a few 
praties, if it’s pleasing to yer honour.” 

“Take them all,” he said, handing her a rich- 
ly embossed silver entrée dish, containing deli- 
cately browned potato chips. 

She regarded them dubiously. “They are 
praties?” she inquired. He smiled reassur- 
ingly. She emptied the contents of the dish in- 
to her tattered apron. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” she said. “And now 
I'll be goin’, God bless you, and may you never 
know thirst and hunger and cold and naked- 
ness.” e ° ° e 


Mortimer Vandeleur, lay back in a comforta- 
bly padded, richly upholstered arm chair, his 
dark head supported by soft cushions, his legs 
stretched to the warm blaze, his feet on the 
brass fender. A flagon of green chartreuse and 
a half-emptied glass were on a table beside him. 

It was late, close on midnight. Yet he did 
not feel inclined to go to bed; he preferred to 
smoke a meditative pipe in the luxurious libra- 
ry. The library was his favourite sanctum; in 
it he spent most of his time indoors. 

He was thinking of the old woman. Guthrie, 
the butler, told him that her name was Cathe- 
rine Dempsey. “Faix, it’s a widow woman she 
is, and lives alone in a mud hovel beyant in the 
mountains. Her four sons—fine boys they were 
entirely—and her three pretty daughters went 
off, all of them, to America last Summer.” 

Guthrie gave the information in his most 
deferential manner. His master dismissed him 
with a wave of the hand, and the worthy butler 
safe on the other side of the door, shook his 
clenched fist and muttered savagely: “Bedad, 
it was starvation drove them out of the Old 
Country. Faix, and it’s better live in a foreign 
land than rot here. Bad cess to you, Mortimer, 
it’s yourself has the black heart.” 

Left alone, the master of Old Court fell into 
a profound reverie. Suddenly a gust of cold 
wind froze the warm air and chilled him to the 
bone; he shivered, looking towards the win- 
dows; they were closed; the fire burned bright- 
ly, yet he felt the icy blast penetrating to the 
marrow of his bones. He grew colder, colder, 
his pulses ceased to beat, his heart stood still, 
with a short gasp, a low cry he fell forward— 
his soul, leaving its earthly tenement, flew 


forth—forth into the outer blackness, upward— 
upward through myriads of stars until it gained 
the Presence. 

The brilliant light blinded it, it shrunk and 
shivered; an intolerable sense of its own lit- 
tleness, its own blackness, overwhelming it. 

“He is mine,” said a terrible voice, a voice 
that caused the poor, trembling soul to quiver 
with horror. 

Then another voice spoke, a sad, low, ineffably 
sweet voice. “Is it indeed so, Satan?” it asked, 
and a quick fluttering of hope stirred in Mor- 
timer’s soul. 

His angel guardian bent a pitying glance up- 
on him. Then the scales were brought, and 
upon the left side were heaped all his sins, his 
wicked deeds, his extortions, his numberless 
acts of pitiless cruelty, of sensual indulgence, 
of selfish greed. On the right there was 
nought—nought. Satan laughed, and his demo- 
niacal laughter made the unfortunate soul quake 
with unspeakable terror. 

Realizing its own weakness, its abominable 
deeds, despair gripped and held it. Hell opened 
before its affrighted vision. Satan was on the 
point of dragging it down—down—when the 
Angel of Light came forward. He placed a glass 
of cold water and a heal of potatoes on the 
right side of the scales; the scales swayed for 
an instant, the balance was even, then the right 
side rose—rose: “I was hungry and you gave 
me to eat, I was thirsty and you gave Me to 
drink.” 

The seraphic voice rang forth, thrilling the 
black soul of Mortimer Vandeleur, and as it 
heard it seemed as though a gentle rain fell 
cleansing and purifying. His soul was no long- 
er black. 

Suddenly something burned. “He is saved 
yet as by fire,” sang the angelic choir in a tri- 
umphant chant. 

With a cry Mortimer awoke. A spark of 
wood scorched his hand. He was bathed in 
perspiration from head to foot, his hair was 
damp with it, his face was wet with tears. He 
looked round in a dazed way, looked at the fa- 
miliar room, the smouldering logs. “It was a 
dream,” he murmured, passing his hand across 
his damp forehead. He sighed. He stared in 
perplexity into the wood fire, then he rose, lit 
his bedroom candle, and slowly, mechanically, 
as though still dreaming, he went upstairs. 

* * ~ * * 


The famine lasted for some months, on into 
the spring of 1849: but from that morning, 
for several miles round Old Court, there was no 
lack of food or raiment. 

Mortimer Vandeleur gave generously, he 
helped wisely, finding employment for the able- 
bodied, relieving the helpless, turning his own 
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stately house into a hospital for the sick and 
infirm. 

“Sure, I told them if you only knew how 
hungry and thirsty and naked we were, you 
would give us food and drink and clothing,” 
Catherine Dempsey told him on Christmas 
morning, smiling broadly from under an im- 
maculately clean, white cap. “Sure, you didn’t 
know, asthore, until you saw me, and I told you 
the truth—and no lies.” 

Mortimer Vandeleur smiled vaguely, courte- 
ously returning her friendly greeting; but he 
wondered, was it the sight of the old woman’s 
misery or his strange dream that had changed 
his heart. 

At any rate one thing was indisputable, his 
heart was changed, and the change that 
brought happiness and prosperity to his people 
gave peace to his own soul—peace which pass- 
eth all understanding—“it cannot be gotten for 
gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the 
price thereof.” 


Afternoons in Rome 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


HE Basilica of St. Paul outside the Wall 

(S. Paolo fuori le Mure) stands alone on 
the edge of the green campagna. It was built 
on this site to commemorate the martyrdom of 
the great apostle of the early church. 

On the way there the pilgrim sees a little way- 
side chapel, the chapel of the Parting, that 
marks the spot where Ss. Peter and Paul took 
leave of each other before going to their separ- 
ate places of martyrdom. 

The great Paul gave up his life at Tre Fon- 
tane about two miles from the Basilica. His 
friends obtained his body, wrapped it in linen 
and spices according to the Roman custom, and 
bore it reverently to a grave in a memoria or 
mortuary chapel near the Ostian Way. This 
simple chapel remained until Constantine re- 
placed it by his Basilica in A. D. 324. Later 
this was replaced by a larger Basilica in 386. 

This was restored by Leo III and increased 
in beauty and magnificence during each succeed- 
ing century until it was almost totally destroyed 
by fire in July, 1823. 

Its restoration was immediately begun and 
contributions were received from all the Cath- 
olic countries in Europe. On December 10th, 
1854, the superb edifice was completed and sol- 
emnly consecrated by Pius IX in the presence 
of 185 prelates assembled in Rome for the proc- 
lamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The facade is decorated with mosaics that 
are considered the finest modern work of the 
kind. The interior is impressive and magnifi- 


cent with its lines of gigantic granite columns 
each formed out of a single block. 

The altars and ceiling glow with splendid 
color, being inlaid with costly marble and 
carved wood richly gilded. The marble pave. 
ment reflects all this beauty in its polished sur- 
face. Over the tomb of St. Paul is an immense 
arch, a relic from the old basilica, adorned with 
wonderful fifth century mosaics. 

In 1891 all the magnificent stained glass win- 
dows were shattered by the explosion of a pow- 
der magazine. Not one of the windows has been 
replaced since that day. The cloister, rivalling 
the famous one in St. John Lateran, is a beau- 
tiful example of 13th century work. The arches 
are formed by fluted columns carved with mo- 
saic. 

The pilgrim, before leaving the basilica, 
kneels at the tomb of the great Apostle and 
prays fervently to the glorious saint. Before his 
mind flashes the scene of centuries ago when 
Paul was dragged along the Ostian Way 
through a motley rabble throng; through the 
dust and tumult; under the blazing sky of 
Italian midsummer. The procession moved on 
to the place of execution where the sword ended 
the sufferings of the Apostle and sent his noble 
soul to God. His blood has been indeed the 
seed of a glorious Christianity. The words of 
St. John Chrystostom ring in the ears of the 
reverent pilgrim: “Show me the tomb of Alex- 
ander; tell me the date of his death. You can- 
not. Yet the glorious body of Paul may be seen 
by anyone who will visit the royal city, and the 
exact date of his death is known to the whole 
world. The deeds of Alexander are forgotten 
even by his own nation; those of Paul are 
known even by barbarians, and the tomb of the 
servant of Christ is more glorious than the pal- 
aces of kings.” 


As the electric tram goes no further than St. 
Paul’s the pilgrim takes a little carriage to Tre 
Fontane, the scene of Paul’s martyrdom—a 
spot full of interest and rich in holy memories. 
The head of the Apostle when severed is said 
to have made three leaps or rebounds and on 
each spot where it alighted there sprang up a 
fountain of water, hence the name Tre Fontane. 
In the sanctuary built on the site of Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom may be seen these three fountains, and 
the low marble column to which the Apostle was 
bound at the time of his execution. Reluctantly 
the pilgrim leaves this hallowed shrine, taking 
with him an increased love for this heroic saint 
whose big heart embraced the nations of the 
earth; whose words silenced tyrants and drew 
the world to God; whose hands were fettered 
with chains when he wrote his epistles and 
whose feet went across the universe and yet 
were never wearied in the service of his Master. 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


THE WATER IN THE DESERT 


HE rainless summer months in the Sinaitic 

peninsula, in Palestine and Syria, do not 
merely affect vegetation, but also animal and 
human life. The sandy soil does not favor the 
collection of surface water for springs or wells, 
nor the construction of artificial cisterns, and 
the rocky ground only rarely allows the pene- 
tration by heavy rains so as to enable the water 
to form subterranean stores for springs or 
wells. Where this is possible, as in the moun- 
tains of Judea and Samaria, we find from time 
to time some natural supplies of water, how- 
ever limited, and in Galilee and the Jordan val- 
ley, even brooks arising from the ground. Yet 
the question of a sufficient water supply for the 
greater part of Palestine, especially of Jeru- 
salem, is a very grave one; for the holy city 
possess only one spring and a few welis and has 
to rely, except for a very small amount of water 
pumped from some distance, chiefly on rain 
water, collected in cisterns during the winter. 
Even the plain of Saron along the coast of 
Palestine, as well as the plain of Jezrael—wa- 
tered by the river Kisson, have their trouble in 
providing the necessary water, for although the 
heavy rains bring floods of it from the moun- 
tains, it rushes either into the sea, or it stag- 
nates, and thus becomes not only useless for 
man and cattle, but it creates breeding places 
for mosquitoes, and thereby for malarial fever. 
Only where European settlers and Jewish colo- 
nists have with great labour and expense 
drained parts of the plains and dug wells, is 
human habitation and land cultivation possible. 


In the desert these disadvantages are con- 
siderably aggravated. Springs are very rarely 
to be found, and even patches of solid soil, 
which would permit the digging of wells and 
the carrying on of agriculture, are usually miles 
and miles apart. The traveller has to make 
his road from oasis to oasis through the path- 
less and trackless desert. Woe to him if he 
misses the right direction; for this reason 
people usually travel in caravan groups. One 
marvels how the Holy Family survived their 
desert journey, if they travelled for a whole 
week without guides. The hot midday air, 
often filled with fine and dusty sand, parches the 
lips and throat, and tires the whole frame of 
the weary traveller; and if he has run out of 
his water supply without being able to replen- 
ish it, his bones will soon be added to the nu- 
merous skeletons strewn about in the wilder- 
hess. When during the late war the British 


army went from Egypt to conquer Palestine, 
they found it necessary not only to build a rail- 
way, but to pump Nile water across the Suez 
Canal all along the track. 

We know from the sacred history that there 
are occasional wells capable of supplying 
enough water for whole herds of cattle, during 
the time whilst the pasture in a certain neigh- 
borhood lasts; the wells, covered with heavy 
stone blocks to diminish the amount of evapora- 
tion, and to keep out mosquitoes, are common 
property. But the large number of Israelites 
journeying through the desert did not always 
find sufficient water for themselves and their 
numerous cattle. Three occasions are men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, when the people were 
in sore distress for want of that life-sustaining 
element; and although they did not deserve 
God’s mercy, on account of their mistrust and 
their grumbling, yet the faithful God, who had 
promised He would lead the people into the 
~~ land, helped them each time by a mir- 
acle. 

Shortly after the people had left Egypt they 
had marched three days and had exhausted 
their water supplies. They found water at 
Mara, but it was not drinkable on account of its 
bitterness. God showed to Moses a tree, which 
he threw into the waters, and they became 
sweet. This miracle reminds us that this water 
symbolizes the Holy Eucharist, (especially the 
Precious Blood of our Lord, which to our soul 
is a drink indeed. The element of wine with- 
out the consecration could not strengthen ana 
refresh the soul; but by virtue of the sacrifice 
of our Lord on the cross it receives supernatu- 
ral powers to maintain and increase the super- 
natural life of the soul in the midst of burning 
passions and parching sand storms of tempta- 
tions. Thus is Christ fitting out his warriors, 
who are out to conquer the promised land; but 
when they conquer, it is by virtue of the spirit- 
ual supplies which He provides; and thus the 
wonderful wood, which changed the bitter 
water of Mara into an agreeable and wholesome 
drink, signifies the power of the sacrifice of the 
cross, which has the power to change our earth- 
ly pains into consoling graces during the pres- 
ent life, and afterwards into the delights of the 
waters of life eternal. 

Twice afterwards a rich supply of water for 
the people of Israel and their flocks was pro- 
vided by Moses striking a rock with his miracu- 
lous rod. We have it on the authority of Saint 
Paul (1 Cor. 10:4) that the rock, from which 
the spiritual drink streamed forth, signified 
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Christ; and therefore the life-preserving wa- 
ters which flowed from it must also signify the 
living water which Christ, and, before Him, the 
Prophets, promised us through Him; this it 
was which John in the Apocalypse saw rush- 
ing forth as a river of water from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb, clear as crystal, and 
producing on the tree of life monthly twelve 
wonderful kinds of fruit, and also leaves for 
the healing of nations (22:1). 

We are so accustomed by the discipline of 
the Holy Roman Church to think of the Holy 
Eucharist mainly as a food, that we almost over- 
look our Lord’s teaching that in it we also re- 
ceive the living blood which acts on our spirit- 
ual life as drink acts upon the body. Now drink 
is in the first place a necessity, even a greater 
one than solid food; for children and sick people 
can live on drink alone, whilst food without a 
certain amount of liquid would not conduce to 
bodily health. Are we then not justified in 
thinking that the miraculous water has also its 
significance as to the effects of the Holy Eucha- 
rist? We might even be permitted to suggest 
that as food gives strength, it signifies chiefly 
the increase of charity, which Holy Communion 
pours out in the soul; whereas the Holy Sacra- 
ment, as our spiritual drink, sustains and pro- 
motes in us the spiritual life of sanctifying 
grace; in this sense the living water would, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s own words, (John 4:14) 
become in us “a fountain of water, springing 
up into life everlasting,” by making all our 
smallest actions meritorious for heaven. 

This view would also show in a new light the 
loving kindness of our Lord in the Holy Euchar- 
ist; for water is not only a necessity of life, 
but it cheers and refreshes, giving new hope and 
courage, and stimulating us to utilize the 
strength inherent in us, which otherwise would 
remain barren in the heat of trials and temp- 
tations. And this kindness appears in still 
clearer light when we consider that, in spite of 
our grumbling and our mistrust in Divine Prov- 
idence, Our Lord continues day by day to pro- 
duce for us the crystal stream of Eucharistic 
graces freely, without any charge, (Is. 55:1) 
from his Sacred Heart. If we gain no refresh- 
ment by it, the reason is either that we do not 
approach it with that spiritual thirst, or that 
we try to mix the heavenly liquid with the salt 
water of worldly pleasures and consolations. 
But they who follow their Shepherd, even 
through the trials of the way of the cross, will 
find the waters of refreshment and by their 
help the pastures of eternal bliss, where they 
will praise their generous Savior more intelli- 
gently and eloquently than now, when they can 
only stammer in humble faith: BLESSED BE 
JESUS IN THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE 
ALTAR. 


Beautiful Snow * 


Oh, the snow! the beautiful snow, 2 
Filling the sky and the earth below; 

Over the housetops, over the street, 

Over the heads of the people you meet, 

Dancing, flirting, skimming along, 

Beautiful snow, it can do no wrong; 

Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 

Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak; 

Beautiful snow, from heaven above, 

Pure as an angel, gentle as love. 


Once I was pure as the snow—but I fell— 
Fell, like the snowflakes, from heaven to hell: 
Fell, to be trampled as filth in the street— 
Fell, to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat; 
Pleading, cursing, dreading to die, 

Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living, and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 

And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 


Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like its crystal, a heart like its glow; 
Once I was loved for my innocent grace, 
Flattered and sought, for the charms of my face; 
Father, mother, sisters—all, 

God, and myself, I have lost by my fall; 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 

Will make a wide swoop lest I wander too nigh; 
For all that is on or about me, I know, 

There is nothing so pure as the beautiful snow. 


How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 
How strange it should be when night comes again, 
If the snow and ice struck my desperate brain; 
Fainting, freezing, dying alone, 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan 

To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 
Gone mad with the joy of the snow coming down. 
To be and to die in my terrible woe 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 


Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 

Sinner, despair not, Christ stoopeth low 

To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin, 

And raise it to life and enjoyment again; 
Groaning, bleeding, dying for thee, 

The Crucified hung on the accursed tree, 

His accents of mercy fell soft on thine ear— 

Is there mercy for me? Will He heed my prayer? 
Oh, God, in the stream that for sinners did flow, 


Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 


* These lines were found in manuscript among the 


personal effects of a young woman, twenty-two years 
of age, a poor, friendless outcast. She died in the Com- 
mercial Hospital, Cincinnati, one Saturday morning in 
the dead of winter in the early part of the American 
Civil War. The sender of this poem is of the opinion 
that it has never appeared in print. Possibly some 0 
our readers have seen it before. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Masurium and Rhenium are the names of two 
new elements recently discovered. Chemical elements 
are the ultimate constituents into which man can at 
present separate matter. Common examples of elements 
are gold, iron, lead. A study of the qualities of ele- 
ments lead to the ‘Periodic System,’ which is based on 
the relation of atomic weights of the elements to their 
qualities. The ‘Periodic System’ states that theoretical- 
ly there are 92 elements, of which 87 were definitely 
known. The discovery of Masurium and Rhenium adds 
two more to the table. The new discovery is another 
proof of the correctness of the ‘Periodic System.’ 


—One of the strangest ships afloat is the ‘Carnegie.’ 
Built to make a magnetic survey of all the oceans, it 
has practically no iron or steel in it. It is made of wood 
fastened with locust tree nails, copper and bronze. 
Measurements of compass variations made by the Car- 
negie has prevented many wrecks. 

—Some scientific journals are carrying reports that 
sleep may be a useless habit. The reports are based 
on a few experiments where some students went without 
sleep for 60 hours. A word of caution is needed. The 
consensus of scientific opinion is that so far no way 
has been found for the average man to reduce his sleep 
materially without a bad effect on his health. 

—‘Dry ice’ to preserve your small mail package of 
ice cream! The ‘dry ice’ is solidified carbon dioxide, 
which will bring the thermometer down to 110 degrees 
below zero. It does not melt but evaporates. A small 
block of solidified carbon dioxide is placed in a con- 
tainer of paraffined cardboard, which also holds another 
filled with ice cream. 

—Sodium and Calcium paratoluene sulphonamides— 
whenever they become popular as efficient grass eradi- 
cators for walks,—will certainly receive shorter names. 

—A solder suitable for welding aluminum is reported 
from Germany. It is said to be composed of seven 
different metals. 


—“They’re tricksters,—every one of them”—said the 
first medium of other mediums, when Houdini exposed 
his first medium, a tailor at Beloit, Wisconsin. Hou- 
dini, the King of Magicians, writes in the Popular 
Science of November: “With sincere regret I must 
report that my 35 years of investigation of mediums in 
all parts of the world have given me no reason to doubt 
the statement the tailor-medium made to me then.” 
The author gives some general principles which he has 
deduced in his investigations, and also the tricks he 
has exposed. One thing that impressed him much is 
the repetition of the same tricks that have been used 
since about 1850. Another point he notices is that no 
‘spirit’ materialized by the medium ever offers any- 
thing above the level of the medium. Interesting is his 
description of the exposures. The trumpet medium is 
very common. The trumpet medium is one who evokes 


the ‘spirits’ with the aid of trumpets,—cones of metal 
or other material that resemble the megaphones. The 
trumpets ordinarily are placed on the table around 
which the medium and those attending the séance sit 
in a circle, each person clasping hands with those on 
his right and left. Then in the darkness queer things 
begin to happen. ‘Spirit voices’ are heard, ‘spirit 
hands’ tap the head and bodies of the participants, 
‘spirit faces’ glow in the dark. In one case Houdini 
smeared some lamp black on the mouth of the trumpet, 
and when the proper moment came, flashed an electric 
search light upon the medium. The medium’s face 
was as black as a coal heaver’s, from the lampblack, 
and one hand was free for manipulations! In another 
case Houdini poured a bottle of indelible ink over his 
hair. When the lights were turned on a little old 
woman in the far corner of the room, looking very inno- 
cent, had her hands black with the ink! The ‘spirit 
faces’ are illustrated in the accompanying illustration. 
Face masks, coated with luminous paint, are attached 
to lazy tongs and manipulated by a confederate from 
behind the curtains or screen. 

—The ordinary electric light bulb as a cooker and 
baker seems a mere imagination. But a device using 
the heat from ordinary bulbs for cooking and baking is 
announced from New York. 

“APPLIED” SCIENCE 

—tThe last step counts,—if you make it on the ac- 

celerator instead of the brake. 


—If there be any truth in evolution, a tougher and 
more resilient pedestrian will develop. 








HOUDINI—KING OF MAGICIANS 
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—The ‘radio roof’ said to exist above us, is what the 
static is trying to raise. 

—Whilst the motor car is replacing the locomotive, 
it has not succeeded at the crossing. 

—An excellent substitute for rubber is the convic- 
tion that it is no shame to walk. 

—We can easily learn a new thing every day, but the 
difficulty is in keeping it. 

—The child is often under six in the street car, and 
over 16 driving a car. 

—The bee dies when it stings you, but the stock 
seller does not. 

—tThe air flivver will, no doubt, have balloon tires. 

—yYour parents knew nothing about child psychology, 
and yet you are satisfied with yours. 

—The North Pole might stand for a barber shop,— 
so many arctic explorers have close shaves. 

—Asked to name the bones of the skull, the student 
has them in his head, but cannot always name them. 

—The school of experience gives no sheepskin, but 
often removes one. 

—tThe toll roads have passed,—but whence the death 
toll? 

—Many rabbits, and minks, and cats, must dye to 
make one seal skin. 

—The patent-medicine flesh reducers live on the fat 
of the land. 

—Civilization and the advance of science have been 
defined as a lot of people at one place producing a 
policeman. 

—Opportunity is often disguised as a hard job. 

—One author states that it takes 64 muscles to make 
a frown, and only thirteen to smile,——who said this 
was a lazy generation? 

REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Bishops from all parts of the world journeyed to 
Rome during the jubilee year just closed. The Holy 
Father has thus been put in touch with all his spiritual 
children, not a few of whom have had the rare privi- 
lege of an audience with Christ’s Vicar on earth. Not 
all, however, who left in eager expectation, returned in 
joy. The head of the Diocese of Helena, Montana, Rt. 
Rev. John P. Carroll did not reach the Eternal City. 
Death overtook him on November 4th at Fribourg, 
Switzerland. Bishop Carroll was ordained on July 17, 
1889, and was consecrated Bishop on December 21, 
1904. The remains of the late Bishop were brought 
back to his episcopal city for interment. 

—At the 26th annual meeting of the International 
Catholic Truth Society, which is established at 407 
Bergen Street, Brooklyn, a report was read, showing 
that during the past year the Society had sent out gra- 
tis 2,283,415 papers and magazines, and distributed 
442,076 pamphlets. Of these latter 35,120 were like- 
wise given gratis. 

—On the feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, the first 
anniversary of his consecration, Rt. Rev. Francis 
Clement Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City, addressed 


to the ecclesiastical students of his diocese a pastoral 
full of wise and fatherly instruction and counsel for 
their present needs and future activity. 


—At St. Leo’s Church, San Francisco, the pastor, Rey, 
Owen Lacey, has inaugurated a monthly day of reegl. 
lection for the women of the parish. There will be cop. 
ferences at 10:30 a. m., 2:30 and 4:30 p. m., followed 
by Benediction. At the 12 o’clock luncheon there wij] 
be spiritual reading. 

—Recently Cardinal Hayes blessed the corner stone 
for a $2,000,000 girls’ high school, which will stand in 
the vicinity of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 

—Mrs. Sarah Hughes, born in 1823 in Ireland, died 
at her home at Alexandria, Virginia, on November 8rd 
at the advanced age of 102. 


—Patrick Ryan, builder of the famous Brooklyn 
bridge, and of other great bridges, died suddenly on 
November 9th. One of his surviving sisters is Mother 
M. Agnes of the Ursuline Convent at Youngstown, Ohio, 


—Old St. John’s Church, at Chicago, is now honored 
with the title of basilica. Archbishop Daeger, of Santa 
Fe, celebrated the Pontifical High Mass on the occa- 
sion of the translation, and Bishop Kelley, of Oklahoma, 
preached. * 

—aA three-weeks’ drive to raise $1,000,000 with which 
to liquidate the indebtedness on churches and schools 
in the Diocese of Seattle, which has just celebrated its 
diamond jubilee, went over the top by more than 
$25,000. 

—In some half dozen places in London during the 
past year the Catholic Evidence Guild gave 4,635 open- 
air addresses that were explanatory of Catholic doe- 
trine. In Hyde Park alone the Sunday meeting lasted 
eleven hours—from 11 a. m. to 10 p.m. This form of 
lecturing has not yet become popular with us. We 
are of the opinion, however, that much good would re 
sult if it were adopted. 

—The Holy Father ascribes to the intercession of 
the “Little Flower” his ability to withstand the con- 
stant strain demanded by his strenuous duties during 
the Holy Year with its endless stream of pilgrims and 
continual audiences. His Holiness had intrusted to this 
saint, whom he canonized in May, the care of his health 
throughout the arduous months. In thanksgiving for 
the signal favor he dispatched Rev. F. d’Herbigny, S. 
J., to Lisieux to offer up a special Mass of thanksgiving 
at the tomb of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. To the 
Mother Prioress of the Carmel at Lisieux he sent a 
beautiful rosary. 

—The commemoration of the sixteenth centenary of 
the Council of Nice was celebrated at Rome through 
an entire week. On each day there was a Solemn High 
Mass according to one of the Oriental rites. The Pon- 
tifical High Mass that brought the ceremonies to a close 
was celebrated according to the Greek rite. 

—Knute K. Rockne, famous football coach of Notre 
Dame University, was received into the Church on 
November 20th. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
confirmed at the Church of Our Lady of the Blessed 
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Sacrament in his episcopal city 170 Colored Catholics, 
mostly adults and converts. 

—The Sisters of Providence, of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana, have purchased a 220-acre tract at 
Indianapolis. The fifty-two room house that stands on 
the property will be converted into a girls’ school and 
academy. 

—The Diocesan School Board of Pittsburgh has 
asked for bids for a twenty-room high school. Twenty 
other schools and sites for additional high schools are 
under consideration. It will be recalled that a year ago 
this diocese conducted a very successful drive for the 
purpose of building schools. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—A public thanksgiving for the resurrection of the 
town of San Dona on the Piave River, in northern 
Italy, which was devastated in the war by contending 
armies, took on a Eucharistic aspect. More than 30,000 
people took part in the demonstration. Bishop Bec- 
cegato, of Ceneda, celebrated the Mass at which over 
4,000 received Holy Communion. In the grand proces- 
sion that followed Most Rev. Anastasio Rossi, Arch- 
bishop of Udine, carried the Monstrance with the Blessed 
Sacrament. From the center of the bridge across the 
Piave, where an altar had been erected, the Arch- 
bishop blessed the great multitude as also the waters 
of the river which had been mingled with human blood 
during the great struggle. 


—In Holland only a few years ago there were but 
10,000,000 Communions a year. These now reach 
50,000,000 or an average of twenty-five a year for each 
communicant. A Eucharistic league, which was estab- 
lished in that country in 1916, has a membership of 
100,000. Moreover, Holland has a Eucharistic peri- 
odical for priests, four Eucharistic papers for the laity 
with 100,000 subscribers, and two Eucharistic papers 
for children with 15,000 subscribers. The Eucharistic 
activity of Holland is worthy of emulation. 

—An all-night vigil before the Blessed Sacrament has 
been inaugurated at St. Anne’s, Westminster, London. 
For the present the vigil, which is to be a silent pro- 
test against the week-end spirit of pleasure seeking and 
against the profanation of the Sunday, will take place 
before each first Sunday. 


—According to report a German delegation to the 
Chicago International Eucharistic Congress will charter 
a ship for their journey to the new world. To call 
down the blessing of heaven upon this pilgrimage the 
Blessed Sacrament will be exposed for adoration on both 
ways across the Atlantic. That is a truly Catholic in- 
spiration. 

—The Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
at Clyde, Missouri, celebrated on December 6th the 
fiftieth anniversary of their foundation. Throughout 
filty golden years these Sisters have kept vigil before 
vesus in the Blessed Sacrament. Night and day the 
Holy Eucharist is exposed for adoration. At the be- 
ginning of each hour of the twenty-four—by day and by 
night—a new band of religious, Brides of Christ, re- 


places those who had the preceding hour.—During these 
fifty years, especially in the beginning, many were the 
hardships encountered. But Jesus assisted His spouses 
who looked to Him for aid. The community has grown 
apace and is flourishing. Numerous requests have 
come from bishops for foundations in their respective © 
dioceses. Within the year 1926 the community at Clyde 
will establish in large cities two more houses of per- 
petual adoration that the faithful may also participate 
in the blessings and advantages of this great act of hom- 
age to the hidden God. 


BENEDICTINE 


—The St. Procopius Parish, at Chicago, celebrated its 
golden jubilee a few weeks ago. In 1885 Bohemian 
Benedictine Fathers from St. Vincent Archabbey took 
charge. Here was established St. Procopius Priory, 
which later developed into a flourishing abbey. Twenty 
years ago the Abbey was transferred to Lisle, about 
twenty-five miles west of Chicago. The community has 
100 members, of whom fifty are priests and thirteen 
are clerics, with two choir novices. In its fifty years 
the parish of St. Procopius has given the Church 
twenty-one priests, four lay brothers, and fifty sisters. 


—On December 6th the Benedictine Sisters dedi- 
cated their new Academy of St. Scholastica, at 7416 
Ridge Boulevard, Chicago. The Rt. Rev. Archabbot 
Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., of Beatty, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated the Pontifical High Mass; Rev. William Ag- 
new, S. J., President of Loyola University, preached 
the sermon at the Mass; Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. A. Rempe, 
V. G., gave Benediction; Rt. Rev. Edward F. Hoban, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, officiated at the ceremony 
of the blessing of the chapel and delivered the dedica- 
tion address. The academy, which is built of concrete 
and steel, is a four-story structure with two wings for 
chapel and gymnasium. 


—According to report the Benedictine Fathers of St. 
Ottilien, Germany, whose specific field of labor is the 
foreign missions, have begun a foundation in New Jer- 
sey. Quite recently they purchased a four-hundred- 
acre tract, known as the “Delbarton,” which lies be- 
tween Morristown and Mendham. On this estate Wash- 
ington camped with his army during the American 
Revolution. The property includes a magnificent man- 
sion, constructed of white marble, quarried on the 
estate. This mansion will eventually be converted into 
an abbey and a boarding school. 


—On December ist the chapter of the Abbey of Su- 
biaco, Arkansas, assembled to elect a coadjutor to the 
venerable Abbot Ignatius Conrad, who is now in his 
eightieth year. The choice fell upon Very Rev. Ed- 
ward Burgert, O. S. B., Ph. D., who had been Prior 
of the Abbey since 1922. The Coadjutor Abbot-elect 
was born on October 15, 1887, not far from the Abbey 
over which he is now destined to rule. Abbot Ignatius, 
as we chronicled last month, was taken seriously ill at 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, during the past summer while 
on his way to Rome to attend the general chapter of the 
Benedictine Abbots, which was held early in October. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Blow the bugle, 
toot the horn, for the little New Year born; play the 
fife, beat the drum, see, the glad New Year has come; 
sing the anthem full of cheer, wishing all a bright 
New Year. 

“No star was ever lost we once have seen; 

We always may be what we might have been.” 

If 1925 caught us looking on the dark side of life, 
let us resolve that in 1926 we will endeavor to cast 
aside gloomy, dismal forebodings and look for brighter 
and better things. The world is not getting worse 
every day; all the good people have not died neither 
have they moved away; the sun is apt to shine to- 
morrow even though there are clouds in the sky today; 
because you had a blowout yesterday is no reason you 


need look for another today—you may find a new tire 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


by the side of the road. “In America a fellow can get 
anything he sets out to get. All he needs is the will,” 
No matter in what or how you have failed, the desire 
within you te rise again is the power to help you to 
rise. The will asserted in the right direction for a 
single hour a day will help to make of you what you 
wish to become. Your will to do is a king upon a 
throne permitting you to do what you wish to do, 
The difference between a successful man and a failure 
is will power. A man who can govern himself can 
govern others. Anyone can be a success if he wills to 
be a success. General Grant said, “A man can if he 
thinks he can,” and the same is true of a boy or of 
a girl. If you will to make 1926 a better year than 
1925, it will be so. 
A Happy New Year to all! 


“Yesterday is but a dream, and tomorrow is only a 
vision, but every today, well lived, makes every yester- 
day a dream of happiness and every tomorrow a vision 
of hope. Look well, therefore, to this day. Such is 
the salutation of the dawn.” 


A New Year’s Thought 


Another year has dawned upon us— 
Who knows what it may hold in store?— 
And if we’d bear in peace its burdens 
We'd best forget the ones just o’er. 


Forget the words that caused us heartache— 
The silence of the absent friend— 

The bitterness of disappointment— 
Aye, let them with the old year end! 


And life shall be just what we make it: 
We cannot banish care and pain; 

But we can make of them occasions 
Whereby our soul new strength shall gain. 


And we can hold out hands of welcome 
To meet halfway the joys in store— 
The small, sweet things of life that blossom 
Along the path we travel o’er. 


And we can scatter glints of sunshine 
From out our own small stock of light— 

In little thoughts and words of kindness— 
On other paths than our less bright. 


Thus crowning all the year with gladness 
Unmarred by pining and regret, 
We'll learn to listen for life’s music, 
And its discordant notes forget. 
Jennie M. Buhlinger. 


Correction 


In the December issue of THE GRAIL the last line of 
the song, “O Santa Claus,” should have ended: “Oh, 
yes, there is a Santa,” and not: “Oh, yes, there is @ 
Santa Claus.” 
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All Aboard! 


The “Treasure Ship” is now ready for her maiden 


voyage. She will take on all little boys and girls for 
a cruise around the world. Don’t you want to go with 
us? The price of the trip is the desire to learn more 
about Jesus in the Sacrament of His Love. In the 
Middle Ages chivalrous knights set out to find the Holy 
Grail, the cup or chalice used by our Blessed Savior 
at the Last Supper. We are not much concerned as 
to whether or not this Cup still exists, since we know 
that the chalice, which the priest uses at every Holy 
Mass, is a Holy Grail. More than the cup, the material 
remembrance, we have Jesus Himself, hidden in the 
tabernacle under the appearance of bread. Hence we 
need not go far to seek the Holy Grail or Jesus; we 
can find both in every Catholic church. What then is 
the purpose of our cruise? It is to visit the various 
countries of the world to learn what other little boys 
and girls, men and women, saints and sinners have 
done to show their love for Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. You see from the picture at the beginning of 
this announcement that our ship is not a modern ocean 
liner that cuts the waves with great speed, but an old 
time sail boat. This will give us more leisure on our 
romantic trip and will enable us to enjoy its beauties 
more fully. Driven by the gentle breath of the Divine 
Spirit, we shall not only visit distant lands, but we 
shall also sail back through the centuries in search of 
treasure. I have christened our vessel “Treasure 
Ship,” for does it not bear the precious cargo of inno- 
cent souls, Jesus’ treasures, and are we not seeking 
for the gold of greater love for Him? Whilst we are 
at sea the time will not be long, for we have in the 
hold of our good ship a chest of old charts, left us by 
loving souls. Whilst our boat is being filled with little 
men and women passengers, let us take an old roll 
from the chest that bears the title of 


THE HoLy GRAIL 


In the beginning of time the earth was barren and 
empty. As yet no man lived on the vast earth. In 
heaven, however, angels already sang the praises of 

All were good and holy, the image of the thrice- 
holy God. One of this heavenly army shone as the 
morning star. It was Lucifer—“The Bearer of Light.” 
On his head he wore a crown, set with the rarest dia- 
mond. In it all heaven was reflected as in a mirror. 
But how did this bright star fall from heaven? A lit- 
tle angel asked: “What is the name of the brilliant 
gem in Lucifer’s crown?” “It is called ‘God’s Light’,” 
answered the Archangel Michael. “No, not God’s 
Light, but My light,” Lucifer in his pride corrected 
him. Michael answered: “Are not you also a creature 


like us? Did you not receive all your beauty from 
God? Will you dare to rob the Almighty of His honor 
and glory?” But Lucifer said: “I seek only my glo- 
ry. I will ascend above the stars and set up my throne 
there; I will be like the Most High.” He ceased speak- 
ing, and a trembling was felt throughout heaven like 
the roll of mighty thunder. Filled with a holy anger, 
Michael stepped forward and cried with so mighty 
a voice that the heavens resounded with his words: 
“Who is like God?” With his flaming sword he struck 
the crown from the head of the proud rebel. The dia- 
mond was loosened and fell like a shaft of lightning. 


Many centuries later men found the precious gem. 
It brought blessings to the good, but misfortune to the 
wicked. King Solomon gained possession of it, and had 
it made into a cup, called the Grail, which he presented 
to the temple. Centuries passed. Christ appeared on 
earth to teach men the way to heaven by His words 
and example. As the end of His mission drew near, 
on the eve of His bitter Passion and Death, He cele- 
brated the Last Supper with His Apostles. Joseph 
of Arimathea presented the Grail to Him for this oc- 
casion. Jesus changed the wine in it into His Precious 
Blood. In this cup, on Good Friday, Joseph gathered 
up the Precious Blood that flowed from Jesus’ cruci- 
fied body. In this way the Grail received its conse- 
cration. Later this treasure was taken to the West 
and preserved in a beautiful temple, called the Castle 
of the Holy Grail. It stood on a high and steep hill. 
Noble knights of royal blood kept watch there. Every 
year on Good Friday a snow-white dove would come 
down from heaven and place a Host in the sacred Cup. 
Whoever looked upon it would forever remain young 
and not die. But only the pure of heart might ap- 
proach it. The impure, sinners, could not share this 
happiness. 


This, dear companions, is the pious legend of the 
Holy Grail. It contains a beautiful lesson for little 
communicants. Let us see what this lesson is. 


The Holy Grail comes from heaven. At the Last 
Supper it was consecrated by our Blessed Lord, and 
on Good Friday it received a second consecration by 
the Precious Blood. We, too, possess such a Holy 
Grail. The chalice, made of gold and silver and adorned 
with precious stones, and especially the ciborium, the 
golden vessel in which the small Sacred Hosts are pre- 
served in the tabernacle. Our church, consecrated by 
the bishop, is the Temple of the.Holy Grail. Noble 
knights kept guard at the Grail Castle. They had to 
be of royal blood and of stainless purity; for theirs 
was the highest privilege, to act as guardian angel 
of the Holy Grail. In our churches there are also such 
guardians. They, too, are of royal lineage and come 
from heaven—the holy Angels. Day and night they 
keep watch around the tabernacle, adoring unceasing- 
ly their God Who is hidden there. You, too, should 
join them in adoring and praising Jesus when you 
kneel in the church, preparing your heart to receive 
Jesus. For after Holy Communion your heart will be 
truly a holy and living Grail, containing the true Body 
and Blood of Jesus. But to be a worthy Grail your 
heart must be of pure gold, that is, it must be filled 
with a great love of Jesus. It must be adorned with 
the precious gems of little mortifications and little acts 
of virtue. It must be pure, free from all grievous 
sin, and empty of all that displeases Jesus. This is 
the lesson that we should learn from the legend. Will 
you not often make your heart a Holy Grail? Will 
you not try to oa your body, which becomes a Tem- 
ple of the Holy Grail, from everything that might 
defile it? 

All aboard for our pleasant and profitable trip. 


CAPTAIN CRUISE. 
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My New Year’s Wish 


From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

From night till hours of waking light; 

From days to weeks, from weeks to years; 

Through rain and shine, through smiles and tears; 
God Bless You! 


When friends are nigh to aid and cheer; 
When those unkind to you are near; 
When all goes well with what you do; 
When life is dark and lonely, too; 

God Bless You! 


When joy attends your happy day; 
When grief walks with you on your way; 
When hope your labors doth sustain; 
When all your efforts seem in vain; 

God Bless You! 


When skies are bright where’er you are; 
When o’er your way no guiding star; 
Where’er your path of life may lead; 
Be health or strength your gift or need; 
God Bless You! 
—St. Anthony Messenger. 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the LETTER Box should be 
addressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Antoinette Churan, of 1653 N. Mason Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., heads the list with this message: 


I have been a reader of “The Grail” for the past 
year and always read The Corner. However, it is 
more for the younger children and as I am nineteen 
years old, it never occurred to me to write a letter 
to you, but in the Octuber number, The Corner looked 
so bare, I could not resist writing a few lines. 

About nine months ago a short paragraph appeared 
in The Corner, stating that a girl of 21 would like 
to correspond with some young people around her own 
age. I have been writing to this girl ever since and 
it has been a most delightful “letter friendship.” She 
tells me she has over ten correspondents from all over 
the country and from foreign countries, too, gained 
through The Corner and that she greatly enjoys their 
letters. I hope this will encourage more girls and 
boys, too, to write in and get acquainted. Boys, as 
a rule, I believe, don’t seem to care very much to write 
letters, but perhaps there are some lonely ones who 
would be exceptions. 

I live in the Windy City of Chicago, but like the 
country or smaller town better, although in a large 
City there are many more things to do. I am working 
at present for a large Catholic missionary magazine. 
The work is very interesting and makes me wish I 
could do a great deal for the poor Missionaries. 

This letter is beginning to get quite long, so I will 
close and I hope, dear Aunt Agnes, that I will now be 
regarded as one of The Cornerites and will be glad to 
write from time to time whenever I have anything 
interesting to tell you about. 


Julia Coffey, of 2544 Hurlbut Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
writes: 


This is the first time I have ever written to The 
Corner. I have read the letters every month and I 
would like to correspond with some of the girls of my 
own age. 

I am fourteen going on fifteen and am in the fresh- 
man year at Annunciation High School. I find some 


of my studies very interesting and others I hate (al- 
most). I do not care very much for Algebra. I barely 
passed in the quarterly exam. But I love Latin, Eng. 
lish and Religion. I had “A” in all of them. 

I have often written short themes and poems for 
the parish paper. 

Julia closes “With loads of love to all The Corner. 
ite family and hoping to hear from some of them.” 


Phyllis Mortimer, whose address is Ocala, Fla, 
Route A, where Summer has its headquarters, where 
golden oranges hang on green trees when the North 
is cold and frozen, where beautiul flowers bloom in 
the open all Winter, writes thus to the “Corner”: 

Dear Cornerites: This is my first attempt at writ- 
ing to the “Corner” so I hope the cornerites will not 
be too rash in their judgment of me. 

I am in first year high and am attending a public 
school here as there are not enough Catholic children 
here to build a school for. 

I used to live in Chicago before I came here and 
would like to hear from some of the children who write 
for the “Corner” and live in Chicago. 

Ocala, Florida, which is a very interesting city, has 
grown a great deal since we came here. It is in the 
heart of Florida and just a few miles from the world- 
famous Silver Springs. If you haven’t heard of these 
springs before, I will tell you something about them. 
They are as clear as crystal and as cold as ice. It is 
one of the seven wonders of the world as it deserves 
to be. When seen through a glass-bottomed boat which 
may be rented, you can see sixty feet down into the 
water. It certainly is worth seeing too. 

Well, Aunt Agnes, I hope you won’t think this let- 
ter too long for a newcomer, but I feel as though I 
have seen all the Corner’s letter writers and I sure do 
enjoy those letters. 

I hope that this letter may be printed so the Cor- 
nerites will know and write me. 


It is a little more than a hop, step, and jump from 
Florida to Canada, from summer to winter, from the 
bathing beach to the smooth ice on the rivers and lakes. 
You are now prepared for a message from Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, 98 Woolfrey Ave. It is Dolores Smith, 
who greets you with “Hello, Everybody!” She admonish- 
es the correspondents to the “Corner” not to “fall asleep 
on the job.” Dolores is eleven; she is in the Junior 
Fourth Class.” She requests that other cornerites 
write her, for “I like heaps of jolly letters.” 


Jerry Hartz, an eighteen-year old boy, of 1451 Rose 
St., Lincoln, Nebr., writes thus to the “Corner”: 

I am a small, grown-up boy, still in my teens, and 
wish to join the corner. Am I permitted to do so? 
If I’m admitted, I would like to hear from the other 
“Cornerites,” boys and girls. I will answer all that 
write. 


Mary Simpson, a ten-year-old girl, of 145 Proctor 
St., Peoria, Ill., is in the fifth grade at St. John’s 
School. “I have read the Grail,” she says, “for almost 
two years and I would like to become a Cornerite. I 
would also like to hear from the readers of the Corner.” 


San Pedro, Calif. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been sitting back and watching the fine prog- 
ress of “The Corner” ever since I first saw the “Grail” 
last April. And now, I have suddenly awakened and 
found out all about the good time I have missed. This 
will be my first letter to the Corner, and I must go 
through the same formula as everyone before me has 
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and ask to be admitted to the Corner. As every boy 
or girl, more or less, has given a history of their past, 
I will follow suit, so here goes. 

I am sixteen years old and am in the 8rd year of high 
school. Before entering this high school, which is the 
best high school this side of the Rockies, I had been 
in Sister Schools practically all my life. The first 
time I went to school I was too young to remember any- 

of it except the pretty woman dressed funny 
who brought me all over the school and showed me 
what I was going to see for the next three years. 
The first change in schools was when I went to Canada. 
Since then I have been in two or three other sister 
schools. I once went to a grammar school here in 
California, and I found that I was far ahead in studies 
and had to shift around for a week before I could get 
located in a class. I was finally advanced two years 
in grade and then the work was easily accomplished. 
So after all I think I like the sister schools better. 


As for San Pedro, I will say that it is the best town 
in California, barring none. It is the home port of the 
Pacific Fleet and also it has one of the best harbors 
on the globe. Perhaps you have heard of the harbor 
of Los Angeles. Well, I want to tell you that you were 
hearing of San Pedro, for it is the port of Los Angeles. 
At the present time the whole of the Pacific Fleet is 
in the harbor, and every day crowds of people visit 
the ships and come away satisfied with the navy of 
Uncle Sam. Each ship is in itself a miniature city 
and life aboard ship is not very dull. These ships are 
so big below decks that it is a very easy thing to get 
lost. I have been lost several times and I never for 
a moment felt anxious, for I saw something new and 
strange to me at every door or turn. I was lost for 
seven hours in the hull of the Mississippi the day be- 
fore the gun turret blew off and 32 sailors were killed. 
And I have the distinction of being the only boy in San 
Pedro, or Los Angeles for that matter, that was ever 
in the gun turret of one of the battleships. 

As this letter is getting rather long I will stop now 
and possibly, if I am admitted to the Corner, I will 
tell you about the wonderful navy of Uncle Sam. 

Yours as ever, 
Laurence Mitchell. 
P. S. I just now noticed that the name of the type- 
writer I am using is a Royal typewriter and has the 
same name of the city that Aunt Agnes lives in and 
and another thing, the name of my typing instructor 
is Miss Hering. That is a peculiar incident. L. M. 


CONUNDRUM: Why is a moustache like a baseball 
? 


Answer: Because it has nine on each side. 


A very fine letter. Come again, Laurence. 


We are in receipt of another letter from the Vogt 
Twins, Marguerite and Louise, of 816 St. Louis Ave., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 


Since I have been going to Business School I think 
I can typewrite you a letter. I go to Business School 
and my twin sister also. I take the stenographer 
course which consists of Typewriting, Shorthand, Spell- 
ing, English, Rapid Calculation, Mimeographing, Of- 
fice Training and Rapid Dictation direct to the machine. 
My twin sister’s course is called the Combines Course. 
It consists of Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Shorthand, 

lling, Rapid Calculation, and so forth. It seems 
funny that twins do not take the same course, but I 
" work. I have worked a few days. I do like 
wor 


I surely thought one of girls would write to me, for 
I answered her letter and she never answered my let- 
ter. I hope when she reads this letter she will recall 
the letter that I wrote her. Some other girls wrote 
and I misplaced their addresses. I am very sorry. 
Every month I wait for the “Grail.” It seems that 
the corner is growing fatter and I will help it to grow 
a little stouter. 

I will tell you something about our city. It is named 
East St. Louis, and we feel proud of it. It is a pretty 
dirty place because of the railroads. But I would not 
live in another place for anything in the world. When 
we want to go to Missouri all we got to do is to take 
a street car and cross the Mississippi and then we are 
in another state. East St. Louis has a population of 
80,000 so you must think it is a pretty large city. 

We go to St. Henry’s Church. It is one of the big- 
gest churches in town. It is a beautiful place. They 
are building a $1,000,000 hospital not far from us. It 
surely is going to be a beautiful place. 

I have two brothers both older than I. Two sisters— 
one older than I and my twin sister. 


John Sheehan, of 1208 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo., 
writes: 

I am a new reader of the Corner and would like to 
have somebody to write to me. I have read the corner 
about four times, so I thought I would write to you. 

I am in the seventh grade at St. Michael’s School. 
Sister De Lillis is my teacher. Sister Damian is the 
superior and the music teacher. I enjoy the “Grail” 
very much. 





Frances Marie Kochs, of 3037 Diversey Ave., Chi- 
cago, wrote sometime ago, but her letter was over- 
looked. That’s why it did not appear sooner. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Simply have to write to ease my conscience. Sup- 
pose you think that a queer way to start out, but I 
must tell you that we have been getting “The Grail” 
for about a year and I never even opened it. That’s 
terrible, but the other night, for want of something 
to do, I read it and now I'll always sing its praises. 
The letters from the corner were most interesting. 

Not having read it, I do not know if anybody who 
lives in Chicago has written; nevertheless, even if they 
have, one letter more or less won’t hurt, will it? 

I won’t start in to tell about Chicago, because I be- 
lieve everybody knows as much or more than I do con- 
cerning the most wonderful city in the world (I think). 

My girl friend boasts of a correspondent in every 
State in the Union, and although corresponding is a 
hobby of mine, I can’t say the same. Won’t some of 
the young ladies and gentlemen help me to catch up 
to her as far as the number of ‘mail friends’ are con- 
cerned? I am looking forward to my nineteenth year, 
and as is only natural, I can really write some very 
peppy letters if I try, so I’m sure you will not be dis- 
appointed. 

Thank you so much for reading this letter and I 
hope I’m rushed to death answering letters I receive 
from new friends. Yours, etc. 


Here are a few jokes: 

In a cemetery at Middlebury, Vt., is a stone, erected 
by a widow to her loving husband, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: Rest in peace—until we meet again. 


Teacher: Johnny, at $6 per ton how many tons of 
coal would I get for 24 dollars? 

Johnny: “Three,” was the prompt reply. 

Teacher: “Why?” said the embarrassed teacher. 

Johnny: Oh, I know it ain’t right, but all do it. 
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Do You? 


Dear little girls and happy boys, 
Who monthly read “The Grail,” 

Do you devoutly say your prayers 
Each morning without fail? 

And do you in the evening, 
When the lamps are burning low, 


388—Prefix meaning not 

40—Established Church 
(abbr.) 

42—An iambus 

43—Old Style (abbr.) 
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31—Against (versus) 
383—Before 

35—Prefix meaning in 
36—Prefix meaning three 
37—Name of first woman 


45—A sailor 38—Prefix meaning not 
47—A light, closed car- 39—Past tense of eat 
riage 41—To balance 





Pray for your Mother and your Dad, 
For Jack, your friend, and Jim, your foe? 


As New Year’s Day is coming soon, 


Resolve at once to 


say 


Each day the prayers that you have learned,— 
To keep all sin away. S. M. T. 


Cross-Word Puzzle No. 12 
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1—Thin bladder of water 1—A small vessel moved 
2—To draw off a fluid by oars 


4—A foreboding 
5—The Supreme Being 
6—The season that fol- 
lows spring 
9—Milligram (abbr.) 
10—A plunging into a 
fluid 
11—Without noise 
14—Morbid affection of 
body 
15—Venerable (abbr.) 
16—Madame (abbr.) 
18—Endanger 
24—A falsehood 
27—Present tense of to be 
(1 pers. plur.) 
80—Long hair on the face 


plur) 

81—(Your) Very Rever- 
end _ Paternity 
(abbr.) 

382—First Word of Hail 
Mary (Latin) 

34—Seniors 


8—A domestic animal 
5—Firearms 
7—In the year of our 
Lord (abbr.) 
8—County (abbr.) 
9—Member of Pariia- 
ment (abbr.) 
10—A beast’s dwelling 
12—Ditto (abbr.) 
13—A pouch 
15—Poison 
17—Outer edge 
19—Long Island (abbr.) 
20—A precious stone 
21—A little evil spirit 
22—Personal pronoun (1. 
pers. sing. obj. case) 
23—An old measure for 
cloth 
25—New England (abbr.) 
26—Southeast (abbr.) 
27—April (abbr.) 
28—Minute (abbr.) 
29—Prefix meaning before 
30—An insect that gath- 
ers honey 


43—Opposite to young 
44—-Connecticut (abbr.) 
46—National Academy of 
Science (abbr.) 
47—Court of Sessions 
(abbr.) 
48—American (abbr.) 
49—South America 
(abbr.) 
50—To fly aloft 
51—Abraham (dim. form) 
52—A deep tone 





Those who tried to solve the picture-puzzle in Tue 
GraIL for December surely found that the answer was 
“radish.” 


Solution to November Cross-Word Puzzle 
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“Exchange” Smiles 


Tommy: “If Sloan’s Liniment is a painkiller, what 
is castor oil?” 


Phil: “I don’t know.” 

Tommy: “The queen of the movies.” 

Phil: “Ah, go chase » yourself. sd 

Willie: “Pa sent me for a piece of rope just like 
this.” 

Storekeeper: “How much does he want?” 

“Willie: “Just enough to reach from the goat to 


the fence.” 


Teacher: “In what zone do we live, John?” 

John: “Temperate.” : 

Teacher: “Correct. Now can you tell us what is 
meant by temperate zone?” 

John: “It’s a place that’s red hot in summer and 
freezing cold in winter.” 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—Thanksgiving Day passed according to custom 
with turkey, cranberries, and pumpkin pie—an essen- 
tial part of the time-honored menu for the day. Many 
a box and parcel came by mail from mother to son. 
Qn the evening previous the seminarians entertained 
with dialog, song, and instrumental music. It was the 
first “social event” of the season. 

—Brother Ferdinand, who has been in rather poor 
health for some years past, received the last sacraments 
in mid-December. Later, however, he was greatly im- 
proved. 

—On Wednesday of Ember Week a number of sem- 
jinarians received orders from the hands of the Rt. 
Rev. Ordinary of the diocese, Bishop Joseph Char- 
trand, D. D., in the chapel of the Poor Clares at Evans- 
ville. The minor orders of Ostiary and Lector were 
conferred upon Messrs. John Boomkens, Armand We- 
ber, and Francis Fellman; those of Exorcist and Aco- 
lyte, upon Messrs. William Davis, Anthony Ciampa, 
and Harold McKenna. On the same occasion the Diac- 
onate was conferred upon Revs. John Glenn (Louis- 
ville), Lawrence Schoeppner (Sioux City), Eugene 
Hanafee (Nashville), Lambert Schiel and Cajetan Ro- 
mero (San Antonio), and John Chrzanowski (Corpus 
Christi). 

—On December 16th Rev. Joseph Newman, pastor 
of St. Leo Church, Louisville, Kentucky, who made part 
of his ecclesiastical course at St. Meinrad, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The lecture with its clear and attractive slides makes 
a splendid instruction for the laity. 

—An all-steel recreation hall, slightly more than 
100 x 70 feet, is now under construction on the Col- 
lege grounds. The new hall will at the same time be 
an auditorium in which plays can be given. The au- 
ditorium proper will contain sufficient room for a reg- 
v'stion-sized basket ball court, while the stage provides 
ample space for volley ball. There will be two com- 
modious club rooms beneath the stage, but not under 
ground, as the building will stand on the slope of the 
hill to the west of the College and not far from the 
little God’s acre.. The International Steel and Iron 
Company, of Evansville, has the contract. During the 
holidays the students will make many earnest efforts 
to solicit from friends and acquaintances funds in small 
amounts to aid the project. Besides employing per- 
suasive words, they will endeavor to tempt their “pros- 
pects” with a goodly number of attractive and valuable 
prizes as weighty arguments with which to lure forth 
the needed coin. The prizes were donated by friends. 
Should you kind reader, happen to be one of those 
attacked, please “tumble,” for your assistance is great- 
ly desired as well as badly needed. 

—The Christmas holidays, which opened on the 
morning of December 22nd, will last until January 6th. 
Only a small number of boys will spend their holiday 
vacation with us. Most of the priests of the communi- 
ty were absent too, as their services were required by 
neighboring pastors. 


—Word was received from Father Abbot that he 
would sail for New York on December 11th and that 
he expected to be in our midst a day or two before 
Christmas. 

—Death is continually thinning the ranks of our for-. 
mer students. On December 9th Rev. August Pecks- 
kamp, class of ’82, pastor at Lanesville, Indiana, for 
many years, was called for the final reckoning. R. I. P. 


Book Notices 


Besides other publications Benziger Brothers (New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago) have sent us the following 
for review: 

Religion Hour, Book One, by Rev. Jerome D. Han- 
nan, D. D., which is a booklet of 64 pages with story- 
lessons in conduct and religion, a supplementary reader 
for little tots of the first grade. There are thirty sto- 
ries, each illustrated with original drawings in colors. 
List price, 28¢. 

The Mass for Children, by Rev. William R. Kelly, 
is a booklet of 64 pages. List price, 28¢. Net, 21¢ 
to schools. By ftheans of attractive illustrations and 
suitable text, the author takes the child of the second 
grade through the entire Mass in a simple, yet suffi- 
ciently thorough manner. The Mass for Children will 
help the child grasp and appreciate the Adorable Sac- 
rifice. 

Thy Kingdom Come, Series III, by J. E. Moffat, S. J. 
Cloth, Net, 30¢. Postage 5¢. The fourteen chapters 
of this 58-page booklet will be found replete with ex- 
cellent thoughts for spiritual reading and reflection. 
These pages can be read again and again with profit. 

Thoughts for Today—Morning Star Series I, by Ray- 
mond T. Feely, S. J. 110 pages. Price 60¢; postage 5¢. 
This is another splendid booklet eminently practical 
for — reading, which should have a general ap- 
peal. 

The Home Virtues: More Friendly Counsels on Home 
Happiness. By Francis X. Doyle, S. J. Price, $1.25.— 
Here is a friendly book with a frank, happy style, 
spiced with humor and illustrations—a book for the 
average layman. Without generalizations it offers so- 
lutions and makes suggestions for a happy and peace- 
ful family life. Priests will find it a helpful guide 
for conferences. > Se 


From the Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, 
Wis., comes the second volume of Eucharistic Whis- 
perings, adapted by Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. 120 
pages. Cloth, 50¢——Eucharistic Whisperings is very 
suitable for visits to the Blessed Sacrament and for 
reflection at other times. 


The Mystery of Love. Thirty Considerations on the 
Blessed Eucharist, with Examples. By Most Rev. Alex- 
is M. Lepicier, O. S. M., Archbishop of Tarsus, Visitor 
Apostolic to the East Indies, 12mo. Frontispiece. Net, 
$1.50. Postage, 10¢. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 

“A good Christian, who wishes to make the Blessed 
Eucharist the center of his life, should not be satisfied 
with believing in the Real Presence of Jesus under the 
sacred species in a general way only. He should also 
endeavor to penetrate that great and consoling mys- 
tery at the light of what Catholic theology teaches on 
the subject.” These words, quoted from “The Mystery 
of Love,” express the purpose of the book. In thirty 
short chapters the author gives a simple, pleasing ex- 
planation of Eucharistic doctrine. To each chapter is 
added the account of an appropriate miraculous event 
to sanction the faith of Catholics in the Real Presence. 
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Daily Communicants will find this book a valuable aid. 
One month each year could be chosen to read a chapter 
a day, of the thirty chapters that make up the book. 
This reading, carefully done, would enable the Com- 
municants to establish their Eucharistic devotions on 
the solid foundation of Catholic dogma. E. 


The two popular Jesuit Fathers, F. J. Finn and 
H. S. Spalding, who are held in happy memory by every 
Catholic boy, have each given us another work: Father 
Finn offers us “Sunshine and Freckles,” Father Spal- 
ding, “Stranded on Long Bar.” The former, in the 
author’s best style, is a strictly modern story which 
takes us to the Florida boom, carries us to Cuba in 
a hydroplane, and lets us know why the knights, whose 
armor is the winding sheet, flourish among the ig- 
norant. “Stranded on Long Bar” will delight the out- 
of-door boy —any boy—with its stirring adventures on 
the Mississippi. In weaving the plot, the author lets 
us fish, hunt, and trap with a happy negro who knows 
all about it. Benziger Bros. Net $1.00 each. H. D. 


Inez Specking gives us two stories about girls in 
“Martha Jane” and “Mirage.” The first is a charm- 
ing, lively narrative of boarding school life told with 
considerable taste for the right amount of action. In 
the second it reaches unusual literary heights in por- 
traying heroic achievement amid appalling misery. 
Though the hero is a girl, we ought not to consider this 
a girl’s book. It is doubtless the author’s best among 
her other excellent works. Wrangling parents might 
read it and gain from it. Benziger Bros. Net, $1.50 
each. H. D. 


* “Poets and Pilgrims” by Katherine Bregy, Litt. D., 
is an appreciation of various authors from Chaucer to 
Paul Claudel. Written in an attractive style, these 
essays furnish much information and should enlarge 
the reader’s appreciation of writers that are destined 
to remain as classics. Benziger Bros. H. D. 


“Mary Rose Keeps House” is the third of a series 
of delightful stories for girls by Mary Mabel Wirries, 
a frequent contributor of the short story to Catholic 
magazines. All who have learned from the preceding 
volumes to know the fun-loving, good-natured, Mary 
Rose (“Mary Rose at Boarding School,” and “Mary 
Rose Sophomore”) will not want to miss the many in- 
teresting, and at times, rather exciting, episodes that 
happen during vacation with mother absent. The vol- 
ume contains wholesome lessons for our Catholic girls. 
The series is published by Benziger Brothers at a uni- 
form price of $1.00 each. Postage 10¢. 


Under the title, “The Little Quaker Sinner and Other 
Verses,” Lucy Lincoln Montgomery has issued in book- 
let form, paper cover, a collection of her lyrics and 
sonnets, which are reprinted, with permission, from the 
various magazines in which they first appeared. C. A. 
A. Parker, Sargus, Mass., publisher. 


The Catholic Dramatic Company, of Brooten, Minn., 
which is doing much in its campaign for a better 
Catholic stage, announces a second edition of its book- 
let, “The Catholic Stage.” The first edition was ex- 
hausted in six weeks. The new edition is increased by 
sixteen pages. Practical Stage Work, How to Organize 
a Catholic Dramatic Club, How to Select a Play, How 
to Rehearse a Play, are some of the interesting topics 
that are discussed in the booklet. Price 10¢. 


Who does not regret coming to the end of “The 
Hill People,” a recent work by Helen Moriarty? This 
is a series of short stories which chronicle the living 


of a strictly Irish community in this country. Th 
character portrayal and plots betray the true artig 
All the wit and humor and pathos and tragedy of on 
dinary family life are here pictured with a reali 

that moves us from high amusement to deep sympathy, 
The writer has gone beneath the surface and founj 
all the warmth and kindliness and fun that go so far 
towards distinguishing the true Irishman. B. Hep 
der. St. Louis. H. D. 


Religious and Ecclesiastical Vocation. By the Rey, 
A. Vermeersch, S. J., J. U. D., Professor in the Gm 
gorian University, Rome, translated from the Latin by 
Rev. Joseph G. Kempf, 1925. Cloth, 8vo., VI-91 pages, 
Net 90¢. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This book is not a devotional appeal to attract ap. 
plicants into the cloistral and clerical ranks. It is q 
lucid and brief exposition of vocation doctrine. Nop 
is it the opinionative doctrine of a writer whose av. 
thority may be questioned. It is a compilation of the 
highest authorities: Holy Scripture, the Holy See, the 
Fathers of the Church, and the principal theologians, 

Father Kempf deserves great credit for giving us 
so excellent a translation of this work. In its English 
garb, the book will gain admittance to a wider circle 
of readers. After all, it is intended not only for priests, 
but also for nuns and those that wish to choose their 
state of life with becoming prudence. 

The first sixty pages treat of Religious Vocation; 
the remaining thirty pages, of Ecclesiastical Vocation, 
The teaching of the Church Fathers on Religious Vo 
cation is summed up in four propositions worthy of 
special notice. The doctrine of St. Thomas on Reli- 
gious Vocation is summarized in nine sentences. These 
nine sentences contain a wealth of enlightenment for 
persons giving or seeking advice on vocation. Those 
priests or nuns that are inclined to worry about the 
correctness of their choice of a life-state, will find 
consoling sentences in this treatise. Answers to these 
questions are given: What are the signs of a Religious 
Vocation? What classes of persons are not fitted for 
the cloister? Is it allowed to persuade one to become 
a religious? Is it allowed to dissuade a person in this 
matter? 

In the second part, the purpose of the priesthood 
helps to solve this question: Who are called to the 
priesthood? False ideas are corrected, and the ap- 
proved doctrine is stated. The Supplement acquaints 
the reader with Canon Lahitton’s book and the impor- 
tant decision elicited by his book from the Holy See. 

A well classified index facilitates the finding of de- 
sired details. The following headings, selected from 
the Index, give an idea of the interesting points treat- 
ed: Advising another on vocation. Duties of confes- 
sors. Impediments. Number of those called to reli- 
gion. Sacerdotal state compared with religious state. 
Sermons on religious state. I. E. 


Life of Arnold Janssen, by Herman Fischer, S. V. D., 
translated from the German by Frederick M. Lynk. 
Price $1.50. Mission Press, S. V. D., Techny, Ill— 
This interesting historical work of 500 pages was pub- 
lished in commemoration of the golden jubilee of the 
foundation of the Society of the Divine Word. The 
underlying spirit of the work is deep Christian zeal 
for the spreading of our Catholic faith. The volume 
is divided into seven parts, of which Part 1, present- 
ing a beautiful picture of true Christian family life, 
treats of the early years of Arnold Janssen. Parts 
2, 3, and 4 deal with the foundation and the develop- 
ment of his two societies: that of the Divine Word, 
for men, and of the Servants of the Holy Ghost, for 
women. Part 6 tells of the founder’s persevering 
and trust in God. The conclusion speaks of his virtue 
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and relates how, on his seventieth birthday, he re- 
ceived the congratulation of more than 1600 spiritual 
sons and daughters. P. B. 


Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother. By Ella 
Frances Lynch, Founder of the National League of 
Teacher-Mothers. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. Pp. viii-266. Price $1.75. 

Mothers are the most responsible of all persons, for 
they are the guiding spirit of “the greatest educa- 
tional institution in the world”—the home. The pre- 
cious little “human beings sent from heaven into this 
world, to get their schooling for eternity,” begin their 
course on mother’s bosom, at mother’s knee. The first 
master strokes in the work of education must be made 
by the mother. They are the strokes that bring suc- 
cess within certain reach. If through ignorance or 
neglect mother fails, subsequent education is worse 
than a gamble. 

In “Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother,” Ella 
Frances Lynch has supplied an aid te parents that 
will win for her a merited esteem and gratitude. How 
to guide and rear the child from its second to its sev- 
enth year: that is the purpose of the book. It is not 
a faddish venture or another experiment. Christian 
principles and sound psychology are the solid substruc- 
ture. Upon this basis is built a symmetrical, well 
planned, and usable course in child training. 

No phase of child life is omitted. All the puzzles 
that present themselves to mother are clearly foreseen 
and tested solutions are offered. The child’s activities 
from morning till night, through all the seasons, in 
sickness and in health, are taken into consideration. 
Every sensible parent knows that children must play, 
work, obey, and pray. There are successful ways and 
unsuccessful ways of teaching these things. Do you 
know the successful ways? Many parents regret to 
see faults in their children. Thumb-sucking, nail-bit- 
ing, temper, pouting, stubbornness, and stammering 
make children unattractive. What parent would not 
heartily welcome “Bookless Lessons” just for this one 
point alone: the proffered help in overcoming such 
faults? 

The author gives parents the happy assurance that 
children are not naturally. stupid, naughty, lazy, or dis- 
obedient; but she also warns them that they easily be- 
come so through neglect or improper guidance. She 
helps one find fascination in the great work of child- 
training. The chapters on “Play” and “Work” will 
be read with wholesome surprises. The chapter on 
“Religious Education” will afford to mothers an edi- 
fication that will go over into their children. 

In all sincerity, “Bookless Lessons” is a work of val- 
ue. It will enable parents to bring into their home 
“a sweet atmosphere of refinement, reverence, and love.” 

Passages selected from the book: “We are never 
too young to learn.” “Ignorance or neglect on the part 
of parents leaves ineffaceable scars.” “The child who 
has been taught to obey is already half-educated.” 
“Not the knowledge a man has, but what he can do 
with it, is the test of his education.” “Diligence is 
a better test of a true education than is a college di- 
ploma.” I. E. 


Calendarium Liturgicum Festorum Dei et Dei Ma- 
tris Mariae collectum et memoriis historicis illustratum 
a Frederico Georgio Holweck, D. D., Sanctitatis Suae 
Praelato Domestico. Typis et sumptibus American 
Ecclesiastical Review. The Dolphin Press. Philadel- 
phia 1925. 

Periodicals which have for their special purpose the 
greater glory of God and the devotion to the blessed 
Sacrament must call their readers attention to two 
recent publications of great importance. 


‘are neither canonized nor beatified! 


The first of these is, we may safely say, a complete 
list of all the feasts of our Lord and the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, arranged according to the days on which 
they are celebrated, with historical explanations con- 
cerning their origin, purpose, meaning, and rank in 
the Church calendar. Four extensive indices—Feasts 
of our Lord, Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, a local _ 
index and a list of Orders—render it possible to make 
use of this work of 478 pages for scientific and prac- 
tical purposes. None of our recent publications con- 
tains such an amount of material on the history of 
Catholic worship; many references make it possible to 
examine the often surprising statements. We call the 
reader’s attention to the notes regarding the feasts 
of the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, which are in all probability, 
entirely new to most of them. It would be good to 
make use of these notes for popular treatises, in order 
to make Catholics acquainted with these feasts. A clear 
and sober explanation of the origin and history of the 
feasts of our Lord and His Blessed Mother would cor- 
rect many wrong ideas. There is a strong liturgical 
movement in our days to acquaint the people more with 
the spirit of Catholic worship. However, care should be 
taken that this work be carried on by explaining accord- 
ing to real facts the origin, history, meaning, and cele- 
bration of ecclesiastical feasts; in order to awaken a 
greater interest in these feasts,Catholic tradition should 
be studied. This book of Mgr. Holweck’s and the more 
recent liturgical publications furnish the best and most 
reliable material. 


The second of the above-mentioned works is a very 
carefully compiled list of the Saints of God, including 
those honored as saints in the separated churches and 
sects. On pages 4 and 5 in his foreword Mgr. Hol- 
weck gives the reasons why he mentioned in his book 
the saints of all Christian religions which retained the 
apostolic teaching of veneration of saints. To pre- 
vent any misunderstanding he marked with an asterisk 
the names of all those saints who are found in the 
calendars of the schismatic churches and also all those 
of whom we do not know with certainty, whether or 
not they were in union with the Holy See. The list 
of saints is preceded by an extensive treatise on mar- 
tyrologies, acts of martyrs, history of hagiography 
(lives of saints) and processes of beatification and can- 
onization. The list of saints covers 1053 pages in two 
columns in small but clear print and contains the 
names of the saints with short historical notes, the 
year of their birth and death, their nationality and 
activity. In addition to this we find short remarks 
about the veneration of the saint, feasts and literature. 
Legends about the saint are indicated as such, whenever 
found necessary, which was not unfrequently the case. 
What labors and difficulties were connected with this 
work, can be seen especially in the lives of martyrs 
of the same name. A great part of the book deals 
with the lives of Irish saints; the legend of St. Patrick 
is treated extensively. The publication of this book 
at the present time deserves our deepest gratitude. 
It unrolls before our eyes the lives of those who won 
immortal renown by their holy lives and deaths. Yet 
how much more glorious must be that book, in which 
are written the names of all saints, also of those who 
Every student of 
the History of the Church and its saints and of local 
history will readily admit that a work of this nature 
will allow of additions and corrections. Mgr. Holweck 
will glady accept any suggestion to be used in a new 
edition; but we are indebted to him for these two 
great life works, on which he spent over 40 years of 
hard labor for God’s glory and the honor of His saints. 


P. B. M. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Bambino of Taranto 


HERE lacked but three days to the feast of the 

Epiphany. The weather was perfect; warm, 
dreamy, cloudless days—like our most perfect Spring 
days at home in the States. It was hard to believe that 
back home blizzards were raging, icy winds blowing, 
and trees and shrubbery standing gaunt and lifeless, 
or covered with garments of ice and snow. Here, just 
outside my window a great bed of ravishing Premier 
roses was in bloom, and every time the soft entrancing 
breezes came in from the direction of the blue Ionian 
Sea, the senses fairly swooned in the luxuriousness of 
their perfume. Not only were the roses in bloom, but 
lilies—callas, and the beautiful-chaliced Easter lilies, 
such as those with which we love to surround our Bless- 
ed Lady on her feast days, and the whole galaxy of 
blooms and flowers and blossoms. There are those who 
do not like the odor of the tuberose, but I have always 
been fond of their exotic perfume; there was a verita- 
ble bank of them in bloom along our east wall, and daily 
I picked a bowlful of them to place before the little 
shrine in my bedroom. There was a niche in the thick 
‘old wall, just large enough to hold my Sacred Heart 
and Mother of Lourdes, and daily I placed my offering 
before them—and filled the whole room with their in- 
cense. 


There was mignonette, too—I have a weakness for 
flowers shedding perfume, in preference to those that 
only flaunt gaudy blooms—these latter seeming too like 
persons with beautiful bodies and no virtue emanating 
from their soul. But, poor things, I must not belittle 
them either, for they, too, are God’s beautiful creatures. 
Anyway, my garden was simply a riot of blooms— 
Spring, Summer, Fall blossoms—it made no difference; 
they were all there. Seasons had no meaning for them 
in that blessed climate—they simply went on blooming 
and blooming, since no one had laid down a rule for 
them to stop. Violets—I had them; not only blue ones, 
but white as well—down in the shady crevices between 
trees.and bushes, and in the shadow of my age-old 
fountain—perfumed ones, too; would you believe it? 
Up to that time I had never seen a perfumed violet 
outside of a florist’s. Ferns and palms too—galore! 
From the tiniest, most delicate, lacy leaves to huge cab- 
bage ferns, with large, strong fronds, whose leaves 
possessed saw-tooth edges. 

But I loved them all; how fortunate for me! Had I 


not decided to study ancient Ionic sculpture, I might 
have missed this heavenly spot, which must surely have 
been one of the suburbs of the Garden of Eden, spared 
to us by a compassionate God. I forgot to mention the 
fruits which grew in our back yard—if you can call 
the small park enclosed by our walls a back yard. 
Orange trees blossomed and fruited at the same time; 
lemons and limes in plenty, ready to pluck for cool 
drinks; dates and figs and bananas; to say nothing of 
apples, peaches, and various berries—but I am not 
writing a fruiterer’s catalogue. Just trying to describe 
this cornor of Adam and Eve’s Paradise, which forgot 
to dry up or run wild or get all choked up with rank 
weeds, as the rest of their magic garden did. 

To be sure, we had Gillaume, who, together with Ber- 
nardicetta, his wife, were thrown in with the other 
conveniences we acquired for the surprisingly low rental 
charge for the use of the villa. Gillaume saw to it that 
the flowers and ferns and fruits stayed put, and kept 
his weather eye open for any marauding weeds or 
wild serpents that might suddenly take a fancy to mak- 
ing their abode in our paradise. While Bernardicetta, 
good old soul, saw to it that the Signorina and her 
honored father wanted for nothing. Certain it was that 
one would have had a hard time trying to fast with 
Bernardicetta around. She seemed to have an idea that 
we must be fed every half hour or so, in order that we 
might not become weak and famished. 

“The Signorina looked pale when she first came here,” 
she said to me one day. “See what Bernardicetta has 
done with her eggs and milk and olive oil!” she beamed 
on. “Her cheeks are more plump, and the roses have 
come into them; do you not feel much improved now, 
Signorina?” No; I had not put on any rouge; do 
not use it. BUT—I did go afterwards to the nearest 
drug store where there was a scale, in the village, and 
in fear and trembling noted the avoirdupois I had put 
on. But breathed with relief again when I found that 
long rambles, and strenuous climbs over ancient ruins 
and up steep mountain sides kept me at normal. 

The house itself—thick, cool marble throughout, would 
have defied the most torrid equatorial heat. Evenings, 
we usually had a little cheerful wood fire in our sit- 
ting room, for with the wind blowing off the sea, and the 
sun gone, sometimes it became just a tiny bit chill with- 
in those tall, stately rooms. But ours was not the only 
villa there; there were several more, side by side, 
separated by high walls, and running all the way down 
to the sea, where invariably there was a marble landing 
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place, and steps, and boats fastened to bronze lion 
heads, with rings in their mouths. All of the estates 
were besprinkled liberally with statues, some ancient 
and crumbling, some of more recent date. These in- 
terested me greatly; I made drawings of them at first 
hand, afterwards copying them and doing them up in 
colored sketches, with names and dates. 

The P. Geographical Society had sent me, and I 
had official permission to examine and copy any and all 
statuary I had a mind to view. It was the fountain 
group in the park of the villa next ours that first drew 
my attention, and led up to the interesting events re- 
corded herein. I determined, at the earliest possible 
moment, to introduce myself at the house next door, 
and make the acquaintance of its master or mistress, or 
whoever dwelt there, so as to gain access to the fountain 
Ihad just glimpsed between the trees as we passed their 
place in our boat one dreamy afternoon. 

I rang the bell early one morning, fearing perhaps I 
was too early, not knowing the habits of the person or 
persons who dwelt in the house. A trim young English 
maid admitted me, and took my card in to her master 
or mistress—I did not know which it would be. Soon, 
however, she returned, and beckoned me to follow her. I 
entered a tall, tapestried room, whose graceful pillared 
arches supported a groined ceiling, from the center of 
which hung, scintillating, a great chandelier of glass 
prisms, containing at least a hundred candles; for the 
villas thereabouts had not yet been reached by the 
electric lines from the city. In fact, it seems, their 
owners—for the most part, wealthy people who had 
homes in the North—clung to their primitive lighting 
systems as being more picturesque. 

On the hearth—a high, elaborate carved onyx affair— 
a feeble flame flickered, and before it, seated in a luxu- 
rious, deep easy chair, was a slight, beautiful girl, 
ethereal of face, and with a halo of bright yellow hair. 
Her eyes were deep violet at times, and again, in the 
sunlight, they seemed to change to sky blue. She did 
not rise when I entered, but smiled a most hospitable 
smile and bade me good morning, at the same time 
holding out a slight, but beautifully formed hand. 

“Oh, I am so glad you called!” was her greeting. 
“Agnita has told me all about you—how you sketch and 
draw things, and I have been in hopes you would come 
in some day.” Agnita seemed to be her maid. 

“Thank you,” I replied. “I was afraid I might be 
intruding, but I’ll confess at once what it was that 
drove me over here at last; that fountain group in your 
garden.” The girl clapped her hands. 

“Oh, and you wish to sketch it? That will be lovely! 
And will you let me watch you?” 

“Most certainly; it is very kind of you to grant me 
permission, and I certainly appreciate it.” 

“Oh, the appreciation is all mine!” she cried. “You 
see, I have so few enjoyments, and still fewer callers, 
so that you are in the light of a Godsend. I cannot 
leave my chair without assistance, and the servants 
are busy, and poor Aunt is upstairs most of the time, 
too ill to stay long out of bed. So you see I have rather 
a dull time of it.” 





I was amazed. “And yet you are the picture of cheer 
and content,” I protested. 

“You are good to say so, but often I have to battle 
against depression, although I never allow it to master 
me. I know I have much to be thankful for, and 
yet—,” Her voice trailed off with a little sigh; then she .- 
resumed. “I have been lame from birth; Father and 
mother are both dead, and there is only old Aunt André, 
papa’s sister, left. She took care of me all these years, 
and now she, too, is failing. But thank God we are well 
provided for, or things might have been a great deal 
worse. I keep telling myself this, and yet-—mere wealth 
and ease and idleness do not satisfy me. I want to do 
something with my life—not drag it out here in use- 
lessness. But, what can I do, sitting here helpless? I 
would like to help poor children, but there are none 
here; or work in the slums in a great city, or write 
or draw or paint. But I can do none of these; oh, 
sometimes I grow so impatient because I am compelled 
to sit here idle, while there is so much to do in the 
world!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “so much to do, and so little done by 
those who have the greatest means at hand with which 
to do it—I mean those who are able-bodied and well, 
yet give themselves up to nothing but pleasure.” 

“Pleasure—well, it may have its uses at times—per- 
haps when one has worked hard and needs relaxation, 
but I—I have done nothing yet in the world, and, oh, 
if ever—but that is an impossibility—if ever I should 
have the good fortune to lose my lameness, I should 
devote the balance of my life to work—wholesome, hap- 
py, helpful work—ah, that would be all the pleasure I 
would need!” And she clasped her hands, and her face 
glowed. 

“But you have found pleasure in books?” I took in 
with my eye the bookcase along one entire wall. 

“Oh yes! They have been my one solace; when de- 
pression threatens to overwhelm me, I fly to them as to 
a refuge—and they never fail me.” I arose and walked 
over to the case. : 

“You have some good ones here, I see; many that I 
have read, and many more that I would like to read.” 

“Oh, you may borrow them any time you wish. I 
desire you to do so. I do hope you will come in every 
day and make use of this house as your own!” Her 
smile and manner were so delightful that I loved her 
at once. 

“I see you have some controversial books too; Mal- 
len’s ‘Faith and Science,’ and Ord’s ‘Ritual vs. Simple 
Worship,’ ‘The Origin of Religion,’ ‘Denominationalism’ 
—rather heavy stuff that; have you read any of them?” 

“Have I! Raked them through and through in search 
of the truth; one probes and probes in the dark, but 
alas! What is truth? Have we ever had it?” I 
searched on through the shelves, but found none indeed 
in which a spark of the truth might be buried. 

“Perhaps you have not hit upon the right book in 
your search?” I suggested. “I have some books with 
me, which you might like to read. Perhaps in them 
you might find the glimmer of daylight you are looking 
for.” She brightened at once. 
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“Oh, do bring them!” she cried, clasping her hands 
eagerly. “Had I the key to our existence here on earth, 
perhaps I might find some philosophy which would rec- 
oncile me to the misfortune which has placed this en- 
forced idleness upon me. I scarcely know whether to 
believe in a God—and yet, something within compels me 
to acknowledge the wonder of sea and sky and all living 
and growing things—could these have happened of 
themselves? That is the eternal question revolving in 
my mind. As yet, I have found no book which could 
answer it satisfactorily.” 

I copied her fountain group that day—with her at 
my side, interested even to tremulousness, bright, ap- 
preciative, a perfect companion. In her lap lay one 
of the half dozen books I had brought over for her— 
“Catholics and the Bible.” I have included among them 
the lives of St. Anthony and of the Little Flower, hav- 
ing great faith in the Wonder Worker, and counting on 
the youth, beauty, and sweet philosophy of the little 
Carmelite nun to make an impression on my young, 
beautiful, invalid friend. 

“You must excuse me if I do not read at once this 
very interesting book; but just now, you and your 
sketch are the most interesting thing in the world to 
me. But don’t fear; I will go through them all from 
cover to cover, for none is a more avid searcher after 
things spiritual than I. I only hope I will not be dis- 
appointed.” 

“I am sure you will not, my dear.” 

“From your manner, you seem to have found the 
philosopher’s stone yourself.” 

“T have not found it; I was born to it. And I thank 
God it is so. My religion is as the air I breathe.” 

Next morning I came to take a sketch of the oppo- 
site side of the group. I found Isobel already there, 
seated in her wheel chair, the light of anticipation in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, I did so enjoy your books!” she exclaimed, as 
we clasped hands. “Do you know, although you rec- 
ommended me to read ‘Catholics and the Bible’ first, 
last night just before retiring I peeped into the Life 
of St. Anthony, and—what it did to me!” 

“Well, what did it do?” I asked, laughing. 

“Kept me up until three this morning; that is all. I 
simply could not lay the book down.” 

“I am so glad you found it interesting. What do you 
think of him?” 

“He’s simply a darling! No wonder all loved him!” 

“But what do you think of his miracles? Do you 
find them plausible?” 

“Bewitching! He won me half over—I was trembling 
in the balance—” 

“And then?” 

“ At five this morning I awoke, not at all tired, and 
reached for the Little Flower. Something had bewitched 
my heart, and I wanted more of the same kind of 
sweetmeat. Like the fly, I wanted to be smothered in 
the sugar.” 

“And were you?” 

“First of all, her sweet face haunted me, with its 
dear little bonnet and veil, and then, when I found that 


she was an invalid too, and young and tender, and go 
trustful and childlike toward God, and withal, so human 
—why, I wanted to pray to her God too—something 
dragged at my heart—I was forced to—oh, I yearned 
so! I wanted a good tender Master to Whom to offer 
my misfortune too, as she did; I wanted someone Who 
cared about me as He did about her, and oh—what do 
you think I did?” 

“What?” I stopped sketching, my heart glowing. 

“I pulled myself up into a kneeling posture, and, 
for the first time in my life, I—prayed—to—Him. |] 
wonder if He is really there up in Heaven, and heard 
me? Oh, I hope He is! I should be terribly unhappy 
if it were not so.” 

“Isobel, faith is a gift of God. You must pray to 
Him for it, and He will answer you unmistakably.” 

“Oh, I want to believe! I do so want to believe! 
Life is of itself so empty a thing that one must have 
something high, ineffable and unchangeable to look to,” 

“Is not that an argument for faith in itself? The 
soul, which partakes of the infinite, can never be satis- 
fied with earthly, finite things?” 

“Yes; I see it. I see it clearly, and yet— Pray 
for me Miss Manning; pray that the Little Flower’s 
Master may look down upon me too, if He is there, and 
help me in my agony of doubt.” 

The Befana or Feast of Epiphany came on. In 
Taranto it was splendidly celebrated—more splendidly 
even than Christmas itself. In the churches, there were 
processions—some with the statues of the Three Kings, 
who were brought in a solemn manner to the Crib, and 
placed before the Infant, in commemoration of their 
long journey. 

In the Church of the Bambino, there was a miracu- 
lous statue of the Infant. Here, the procession was 
composed of the sick, the lame, the halt, and all those 
who wished to beg favors. All brought gifts to the 
Christ Child. I had told Isobel of the beautiful cere- 
monies, and she had expressed a wish to be present at 
one of them. So I engaged a car, and with her faithful 
Agnita, we went to the Church. As the procession be- 
gan, she asked me the significance of it, and I told her 
that sick people were often cured here by virtue of the 
miraculous statue. For a moment she watched, spell- 
bound. Then she whispered: 

“If the Christ Child will cure me, I will at once join 
the Catholic Faith.” I bowed my head and prayed fer- 
vently that it might be so. Suddenly she stirred beside 
me, and I arose, thinking she wished me to help her in- 
tc the procession; but, with an exalted look upon her 
face, she gently pushed off my hands, and—walked 
without help into the aisle and joined the procession! 
At the same moment, hardly able to believe my eyes 
and ears, she cried out: “Praise be to God! I am 
cured!” And walking without help to the Crib, she 
took off her rings, bracelets, and rope of real pearls, 
and laid them at the feet of the miraculous Infant! 

It was two years later that I was employed in Lon- 
don, at the Art Institute. I was cataloguing a group of 
water-color sketches that had just come in, when some- 
one touched my arm, and a familiar voice said softly: 
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“We are collecting for the Limehouse Orphanage; would 
you not like to donate something for the love of God?” 
] turned to look at the sweet, bonneted nun. 

“Isobel!” I cried. 

“Yes, God bless you, dear Miss Manning, it is I. Are 
not God’s ways wonderful? See, I have found the work 
that I love, and every day I thank God for that pre- 
cious privilege, and never once in my prayers do I for- 
get the dear lady who brought it all about!” 

I went to sleep that night with a deep feeling of 
safety in the arms of God. Wouldn’t you, with the 
prayers of a nun like that following you wherever you 
went? 


The Origin of Lace 


The first starting point of lace was indubitably 
drawn work, which, after being used in very early 
times by the Egyptians, was later forgotten, and not 
revived until hundreds of years later, when the Italians 
resurrected it. Needle-made lace developed from a kind 
of work on linen carried out by drawing a certain 
number of threads from the body of the material, and 
then tying together the remaining threads in such a 
Then came the 


way as to form a _ pattern. 
French “lacis,” or, as we call it, “filet,” made 
by darning a design over netting which was also 


made by hand. This lacis or filet was largely used 
for ecclesiastical purposes, hence, many of the earliest 
designs still extant are religious in subject. For, as 
in embroidery work, religion gave to these two arts 
their greatest impetus and inspiration. 

The work was usually done in squares, which was 
joined together afterwards as required. Catherine de 
Medici possessed 919 such squares, as shown by the 
inventory of her household goods after her death. She 
had an inordinate fondness for this darned net, and 
kept her waiting women constantly employed in making 
it for the adornment of her bedchamber. 

Another kind of early lace was worked with a needle 
over a pattern drawn on parchment, and that woven 
with bobbins on a pillow, (as Cluny is still made in 
Ireland), the pattern in this case being pricked on 
parchment, anc the threads twisted around pins stuck 
in the perforations. There are other laces, too, called 
point laces, in Which the pattern is first cut out of 
muslin or linen and then applied to net. From this 
was developed the various point laces we know today— 
rose point, Irish point, point d’Esprit, etc. Then there 
is the Roman cutwork, hundreds of years old, and first 
developed by the Italians, and which they called “punto 
tagliato.” 

With us, this latter kind of lace is classed rather 
in the embroidery line, as it is made by buttonholing 
the outline of the design, cutting out the spaces be- 
tween, and webbing them in in geometrical patterns. 
It is thought, too, that our buttonhole stitch was first 
evolved from the looped stitch employed in the French 
lacis or filet, and then later came to be used in the 
Italian drawn work and cutwork. 

Later, the linen in the pattern disappeared alto- 
gether, and the workers learned to make fanciful de- 


signs entirely with thread and needle, which the Ital- 
ians called “punto in aria”—stitch in the air. Al- 
though our modern machinery has revolutionized the 
art of lace making, yet the bobbin laces, still made by 
hand in some corners of the world, are prized above 
the best machine-made laces, as also the tiny, dainty 
Irish crochet made by the colleens of the Emerald Isle. 


Pallid Cheeks 


Pallor of face in apparently healthy girls is caused by 
lack of fresh air—oxygen—and a monotonous diet. 
Nowadays, a young girl is too prone to ignore these 
things; a quicker way is to go to a drug store and 
make a simple purchase, then “pile it on an inch thick.” 
Far better would it be to work from the inside and 
produce natural roses. 


In order to cultivate a fresh skin, one must, first of 
all, breathe deeply at all times, and especially when in 
the fresh air; exercise the lungs; fill them full to 
bursting of oxygen. If this habit is persisted in when- 
ever walking out of doors, the chest will deepen, and 
it will be noticed after awhile, that one can run for a 
long time without getting “out of breath.” Then, liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms should be well ventilated at all 
times. Air and more air is needed to make the blood 
red and put life into the skin. 


By a monotonous diet is meant, using the same kind 
of food, day in, day out—coffee, bread, meat; no green 
vegetables, no fruits, little or no milk. Every green 
vegetable in season should be used; milk should be 
taken at every opportunity; very little coffee, or at 
least, not very strong coffee. We have all observed 
girls downtown, who sit down in a tea room or at a 
lunch counter, and order nothing but coffee and rich 
pastries, day after day. The poor body—bones, mus- 
cles, blood, has nothing to go on—they become weak, 
flabby and impoverished—with perhaps a rich crop of 
pimples as an after-effect. 

The late Sarah Bernhardt, noted actress, who, by the 
way was a Catholic, ate carrots daily, either raw in 
salads, or cooked as a vegetable. She understood how 
valuable a mineral deposit they contain, and, it is said, 
they bring rosy cheeks, 

A good way to treat the skin for pallor, (provided 
that diet and exercise have been looked into and cor- 
rected) is, to wring a cloth out of ice-cold water night 
and morning, and pat, slap, and tap the face all over 
for about ten minutes. This will bring the blood into 
circulation and make up the toneless tissues. After 
three months of this treatment,—exercise, diet, and 
local massage as described, there will be a surprising 
improvement. 

An Irish girl once confided the secret of her rosy 
cheeks and fine skin. Every evening, she cut a fresh 
potato in half and rubbed it all over her face and neck, 
letting it dry on. In the morning, she used pure Castile 
soap to wash it off, and that was all the cosmetics she 
needed. 
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The Sewing Room 


Much has been written and planned for convenient 
kitchens, laundries, and pantries, but little has been 
planned for the home seamstress. If one room cannot 
be sacrificed to the family sewing, perhaps an upstairs 
bedroom can, and one closet can be reserved for the 
dressmaking equipment and supplies. 

The room should, of course, have plenty of light, and 
if the machine cannot be moved up to a window, it 
should be so placed that the light comes from the left, 
otherwise the wheel and body of the machine will throw 
a shadow on your work, which is a strain on the eyes. 
If an extra ironing board cannot be had, a wide plank, 
padded and covered with white cloth, will answer as 
well, and this can easily be slid into the closet against 
the wall when not in use. It is these little things that 
count—the extra steps downstairs to get the regular 
board, or other supplies, which should be provided in 
the upstairs closet, so that everything will be close at 
hand. 

It is a good idea to spread an old sheet on the floor 
before starting work, as a catchall for threads, pins, 
needles, scraps of material, etc., which might otherwise 
be trampled into the carpet, and prove an annoyance 
when the day’s work is done. The sheet can easily be 
rolled up, and the floor beneath will be clean. Or, if 
one is very careful not to drop pins and needles, a 
wastebasket beside the machine will prove a boon, for 
all waste scraps and threads can be thrown into it, and 
thus save the necessity of cleaning up afterwards. The 
sheet has the advantage, however, that when long pieces 
of material are being sewed, they may be let fall to the 
floor without fear of being soiled. A table in the room 
is a necessity, so that material may be cut on it. 

The closet should have shelf space where unsewed 
piece goods may be stored until needed, boxes of spool 
thread, silkateens and silks needed in dress embroidery, 
and patterns neatly sorted and placed in marked enve- 
lopes. Nothing wastes so much time as having to wade 
through an untidy closet in search of some favorite 
pattern. Mark everything and save trouble. 


The Overweight Bugaboo 


Nowadays, when so much work is done by machinery, 
and so many people ride instead of walk, and so many 
of us earn our daily bread doing sedentary work, we 
begin taking on flesh, and outgrowing our waistbands, 
and tipping the scales alarmingly. Some of us may not 
worry about it, saying, we feel in the best of health, 
so why be troubled? But science has pointed out, that 
the road to i!l health is worn by overweights; high 
blood pressure goes hand in hand with obesity, while 
diabetes, apoplexy, dropsy, and two or three other dis- 
orders usually choose stout people for their victims; 
pneumonia and flu victims have little or no chance of 
recovery if very stout. 

So, it goes to show that overweight is not to be ig- 
nored, and as soon as one suspects that the scale’s 
attitude is over-generous, measures should be taken to 
bring down the weight to the normal for his or her age. 


One’s physician will supply the information as to how 
many pounds weight should be reached at various ages, 
and it is profitable to have him make out a diet list 
for reduction. 

Good, honest manual labor is always good, and some 
recommend that this should be done for a period each 
day with heavy sweater and underclothing on, so as 
to bring on profuse perspiration—the Lord knew what 
He was doing when He said, “Thou shalt labor in the 
sweat of thy brow”—it is the price of good, sound, m. 
bust health. Of course, after the sweating, a hot show. 
er, gradually turning to cool, should be taken, and g 
fresh, dry change of clothes. Never dare to leave on 
the damp clothing. 

For one unused to manual labor, however, care must 
be taken not to indulge too strenuously at first; one 
might begin with fifteen minute periods the first week, 
half hour the second week, etc. Avoid fat-reducing prep- 
arations, special breads, mineral waters, etc. These 
often contain some drug that does more harm than 
good. There is no “wonder way” to the slim silhouette 
of youth, save proper dieting and the necessary exer. 
cise the Lord meant us to have. If one is so fortunate 
as not to have to labor, some substitute must be sought 
which will bring into play all the muscles which have 
fallen into disuse, and which have gathered about 
themselves a cushion of fat. 

Above all, fat foods and sweets must be avoided, 
Butter, bacon and creamed foods should be shunned, or 
used sparingly, while thin soups, crackers, stewed fruit 
with little sugar, or fresh fruit, a little lean meat, very 
little potato, and weak coffee or tea may be used. By 
far the best way is to have the family physician prepare 
a diet list, since he understands your constitution, and 
how much or how little you can go without. 


Household Hints 


In these winter days, when the thermometer has a 
tendency to lie low, oven-cooked dinners and suppers 
are a great help in heating the home, while also sim- 
plifying the problem of a good meal on busy days, 
such as wash day, ironing day, ete. If wisely planned, 
whole meals may be put in the oven, and the routine 
work will go on while it is cooking. 

Cookies will be more crisp if the dough is chilled 
over night before baking. 

Eat plenty of lettuce, spinach, and other leaf vege- 
tables in winter, as these contain more energy than 
the root vegetables, and help to keep colds away. 

For an undernourished person, use more cream, but- 
ter, and oils in the food. A tablespoon of pure olive 
oil after meals will show a material improvement. 

To crisp lettuce and celery, wet, wrap in paper and 
put in a cool place. If wanted quickly, lay on ice for 
ten minutes. 

If a soft crust is desired on bread or rolls, let cool 
under a clean towel after taking out of oven. 

Rub your badly rusted iron on a piece of emery 
paper; then wax well. 
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Recipes 


Prize LEMON LAYER CAKE: Cream 1 cup butter and 
2 cups sugar. Add beaten yolks of 4 eggs, then 1 cup 
rich milk, and sift in 4 cups flour with 4 teaspoons 
baking powder and % teaspoon salt. Beat well and 
then fold in egg whites stiffly beaten and 1 teaspoon 
yanilla. Bake in medium oven from 20 to 30 minutes. 
FILLING. Strain juice of 4 lemons into saucepan; add 
4 beaten eggs, 1 cup sugar mixed with % teaspoon 
baking powder, % cup butter, and % cup water. Stir 
over slow fire until it boils and cook 2 minutes. Re- 
move and cool. 

CABBAGE AND PEPPER SALAD: Remove outer leaves 
and heart of small firm cabbage, then chop fine. Take 
two large ripe red peppers, remove seeds and also 
chop fine. Mix cabbage and peppers and add juice of 
two onions; moisten with highly seasoned French dress- 
ing and let stand 20 minutes, stirring often. Then 
add enough mayonnaise to bind, and serve on lettuce 
leaves. Garnish with olives. 

Did you ever try salmon pie? Two cans of rich 
red salmon, with all bone and gristle picked off, onions, 
salt and pepper, minced green peppers, and three or 
four slices of tomato laid over the top. Bake with top 
crust. 


Needlework Design 
No. 4 


























PILLOW 


SLIP EDGINGS ~ 


Here are three designs for pillow slips. The first 
may be done in eyelet work, which, if done on fine 
material, will resemble the expensive Madeira embroi- 
dery. Or, if one does not care for eyelet work, it may 
all be done in solid satin stitch, with buttonhole around 
the scallops. The second is a lily design, symbol of 
purity, a flower which lends itself beautifully to most — 
any form of embroidery. The third is reminiscent of 
a garden, with potted shrubs and an arbor where an 
initial may safely nestle. State what initial is de- 
sired. Paper pattern, 10¢ for each design. Set of 
initials, 10¢ extra. Address CLARE HAMPTON, 3318 
Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GraiL FasHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished espcially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. 

Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an at- 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
ress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 2565—Tailored Frock with circular skirt. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40 inch material. 

No. 2610—Slip-on dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40 inch 
material with 1%4 yards of 12% inch contrasting. Hot iron trans- 
fer No. 726 blue or yellow costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2498—Sports frock. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 36 inch 
material with % yards of 32 inch contrasting. 

No. 2524—A charming new design. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 86 requires 34% yards of 
40 inch matrial. 

No. 2553—Dress with slenderizing lines. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2%4 yards 
of 54 inch material. 

No. 2557—Becoming style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 ond 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40 inch 
material. 

No. 2552—Girls slip-on dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40 inch material. 

No. 2502—Junior frock with flared skirt. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40 inch material with 244 yards of 
ribbon 2 inches wide. 

No. 2420—One-piece apron. Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards of 36 or 40 inch material. 

No. 2459—Girls suspender dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 144 yards of 40 inch material for dress and 
1% yards 36 inch for blouse. 

No. 2353—Boys suit. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires % yards of 40 inch material of black and 1% yards 
of 36 inch of white. 

No. 2547—Attractive style. 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
40 inch material. 

No. 2353—Suit for Boy’s. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36 inch black material with 1% yards 
of 36 inch material, white. 


Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
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EN the child of a Cath- 

olic family becomes able 

to read, the Catholic news- 

paper and magazine have al- 

ready established their in- 

fluence in his life; will maintain it to the end of his days; 
and will effect his children in like fashion. 


Respect, affection, confidence, and obedience are embodied 
in his attitude toward the Catholic press—and these at- 


A Side Light tributes subconsciously quicken his response to the advertisements. 
of I mportance The leisurely, intimate interviews you may secure through the pages 
17% Catholic families own of these powerful publications are extraordinarily profitable. 


their homes. 


negie THE RESPONSE OF CATHOLIC FAMILIES IS WORTH More! 
80% live in houses—not 


apartments. A study of Catholic families, made to determine their buying power 
Th ill ie ali and activity, has uncovered vital facts which should be understood 
hi “f siieiandie of living by every advertising executive. Consider, for example, the size of 
1g ; the clothing budget for the 20,0000,000 persons in the market: 
— it's the intimate based on the least possible per capita expenditure— 
moment that. their aggregate wardrobe costs $960,000,000 annually! 
SELLS There is an index to the cash value of this close knit group. Nearly 
a billion dollars for clothing alone! And every dollar’s worth of the 
r market can be reached and influenced through the Catholic Press! 
° Get ALL THE FACTS 
DF sme ea An inquiry on your business letterhead will obtain for you without 
| isgivento aes obligation, a complete report on the potentialities of Catholic fam- 
| tisements in ilies in America. 
| Catholic papers. 
| Active life of ‘your THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
wey in a week to Publicity Bureau, 225 N. New Jersey St. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
a month. i 
“Advertise in), 
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BROKEN PATHS By GRACE KEON 


Cecils father had money. Her mother was ambitious to climb in society. A young society lion, 
attracted by Cecil’s beauty, and possibly wealth, wanted to marry her. Her mother was over- 
joyed, it meant so much to her. Wealth and the glitter of society were all she wished for. She 
had the wealth, and now was an opportunity to enter the select sets. She would have sacrificed 
anything for this. ; q 

Cecil did not love her suitor. But the happiness f several depended upn her marriage to him, 
and she accepted him. Then something happened! She must make a decision, but she was so per- 
plexed she just didn’t know what to do. Would you have done what Cecil did? This is one of the 
greatest, most interesting novels ever written. You must read t. 228 pages. Cloth bound, eight il- 
lustrations. Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 


Order from The Abbey Press, Book Dept.; St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 


for the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 


the loss of his soul?” 


(Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. 


St. Meinrad Abbey 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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OUR NORTH AMERICAN MARTYRS 
Beatified June 21, 1925 
You will want to know all about them. 


There is now available: 


BOOK. “The Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America” by John J. Wynne, S. J. 
8 portraits, three valuable maps, cloth 
binding, Gilt Letter, Warren Paper, 250 


PE sneak Gade se neiwad aan <s's6 on $1.50 
PAMPHLET. “Our North American Mar- 
tyrs”: 


Isaac Jogues, Rene Goupil, John Lalande, 
John de Brebeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, An- 
thony Daniel, Charles Garnier, Noel Cha- 


banel, 

24 pages, illustrated cover .......... 10¢ 
Silvered MEDALS of the Martyrs. 1% inches 

DEED 3 ti déiwareseabanacus 50¢ each 
Aluminum MEDALS of the eg 1% 

inches in diameter ....... . 10¢ each 
Large PICTURES of the Mesty: rs. For Fram- 

ing, Rotogravure 28x21 inches ...... 50¢ 
Small PICTURES of the Martyrs. Bookmark 

Be ae 2 for 5¢ 


Calendar of the Martyrs, 10 x 6% inches . 10¢ 
For $2.25 we will send Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7. 
For $2.50 we will send Nos. 1—7 inclusive. 


Address: 


THE HOME PRESS, 
119 East 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





DON’T LET THAT 
COLD GET THE 
BETTER OF YOU 


Take Father John’s Medicine Promptly 


If that persistent cough 
or cold is fastened on you 
at this season of the year 
it may lead to serious re- 
sults. Your doctor would 
tell you that the soothing, 
healing elements in Fa- 
ther John’s Medicine are 
exactly what he would 
prescribe for such a condi- 
tion. 

The value of Father 
John’s Medicine has been proven by more than 
seventy years of success. It soothes and heals 
the breathing passages and because of the nour- 
ishing food elements it contains, helps to rebuild 
wasted tissue and gives new strength with which 
to rebuild health. Get rid of that cold or cough 
now, before it is too late. 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 
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BUSINESS PARTNERS WITH ST. ANTHONY 


Among the hundreds of testimonials to the efficacy of St. Anthony's 
intercession which are constantly received by the Friars of the Atonement 
at Graymoor, New York, not a few witness to the wonder-Worker of Padua 
as an admirable and most excellent Business Partner. 

These Catholic men and women who invite St. Anthony to join them in a 
business partnership promise him a certain portion of their earnings 
either in form of St. Anthony’s Bread, or in support of some Missionary 
enterprise dear to the Saint's heart. 

The Following testimonials will illustrate the truth of the foregoing 
statement: 

N. L. M., New Jersey: “I promised St. Anthony Five Per Cent of the 
net earnings of my business if they would exceed a certain sum, so here 
is a check for God’s poor in fulfilment of promise.” 

P. H., Toronto, Ont.: “Please publish that St. Anthony has been a very 
successful business partner to my father. He has taken care of us through 
three hard winters up to now, and we hope for a continuance of his pro- 
tection during the oncoming one. You will find money order enclosed as 
promised by my father, being St. Anthony's percentage.” 

L. M., Galveston, Tex.: “Enclosed find five dollars in thanksgiving to 
St. Anthony. My business has grown wonderfully since I have started 
Novenas to the good Saint of Padua.” 

J. E. L., North Dakota: “St. Anthony is a most wonderful co-worker. 
He certainly makes my sales go up each day. Enclosed find money order 
as per my promise.” 

M. S., Minneapolis, Minn.: “A few weeks ago I sent a petition to be 
included in your Novena to St. Anthony. I asked for prayers for the 
success of my father’s business, which he had just started. One of the 
very next days he received thousands of dollars worth of work, so the 
prospects of success are very good.” 

G. L. B., Potsdam, N. Y.: “Last year I asked you to pray that my 
business would be successful promising a donation to St. Anthony's poor, 
and your prayers were answered. As my business has also been successful 
this year when it seemed very doubtful, I feel that I should make another 
small offering, to St. Anthony since he has been so good to me.” 

A NEW NOVENA TO ST. ANTHONY BEGINS AT GRAYMOOR 
EVERY TUESDAY. ADDRESS ALL PETITIONS TO 


ST. ANTHONY’S GRAYMOOR SHRINE 


The Friars of the Atonement 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 





Are Your Children 


GOOD or BAD? 


THE LEFT HANDER 


A Delightful Novel. By REV. C. F. DONO- 
VAN, Managing Editor of “The New World” 











Good Mothers: You want your children to be 
good. You are working hard to make them good. 
Are you sure that you are working along right 
principles? 


BOOKLESS LESSONS 


for the 
Teacher-Mother 
By Ella Frances Lynch 


This is a book that will bring into your home a 
sweet atmosphere of refinement—reverence & love, 
by helping you to make your children what they 
ought to be. 


This book has our 
hearty approval. Order 
from the Abbey Press, 
Book Dept., 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 
See review on page 421 
Price: $1.75. 


You must read this 
book for your children’s 
sake. Skimp on clothes 
to own it! 





Chicago. 


“The Left Hander” is 
a stirring narrative of 
present-day life and 
will, without question, 
be the subject of wide 
discussion. Mary Cros- 
ton, Ned Tracy, Clara 
Bauer, Dan Kiernan, 
the Rev. Mr. Hiram 
Spikes and “Silver Joe” 
will be remembered 
long after the book has 
been laid aside. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
Vincent Shannon, LL. 
D. says: We counsel 
just one thing—READ 
IT.” Beautifully bound 
in extra quality blue cloth. Stamped in gold. II- 
lustrated jacket. Four full-page illustrations and 
ten pen sketches. Price $2.00 per copy. Post- 
age 10¢ extra. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad -2 
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THE NEW 1926 GRAIL CATHOLICf 
ART CALENDAR 
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; ORDER BLANK | 
Have You Purchased One Of 40 cents each Deneiictine Pethen, 
. - St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Our 1926 Grail Catholic ees Ten Cee | 
Art Calendars 
od Enclosed find $............ for which ; 
It shows all the feast days of the ik please send me ............ 1926 Grail ( 
church in large red letters. The fast Catholic Art Calendars. 
days are imprinted with a red fish and 3 for $1 .00 i 
on each day is shown the name of the g | 
Name kinbwhk ee teeunee wens cna 4 
Saint to whom the particular day is & | 
dedicated. é 
Send us your order to-day. Use ke Street ee eee Ri 
Order Blank on this page. is 
Address: Benedictine Fathers, Cal- GE 0s -o 8 8444 cwebnconsducedeeenunnee 
endar Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. $3 90 the dozen y 
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